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Oh  certain  Legalized  Forms  of  Temptation  as  Caiiscs  nf  Crime. 

By    Mr.    John    Roberton. 

[Read  February  19th,  1857.] 

The  moral  condition  of  our  labouring  population,  especially 
in  towns,  is  a  subject  which  must  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  parliament — if  not  from  love,  from  a  yet  stronger 
motive — fear.  Not  only  is  juvenile  delinquency  on  the 
increase,  but  crimes  with  violence  are  spreading  dismay  ; 
and  a  sense  of  personal  danger  will,  it  is  probable,  arouse  to 
duty.  Indeed,  we  may  learn  our  duty,  if  we  will  only  observe 
what  is  being  done  in  such  countries  as  France  and  Germany, 
where  unwearied  attention  is  given  to  jiromote  the  education 
and  comfort  of  the  lower  orders  ;  the  motive  being,  perhaps,  to 
keep  down  discontent — to  keep  the  people  from  lending  an  ear 
to  revolutionary  demagogues.  In  New  England,  again,  with  its 
universal  suffrage,  the  different  State  governments  promote,  and 
even  enforce  education,  from  a  like  motive ;  for  the  opulent 
classes  feel  that  the  stability  of  society  there,  must  depend  on  the 
enlightened  intelligence  of  the  electors.  But  in  England,  where 
motives  of  this  nature  have  little  influence,  how  lukewarm  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  ignoi'ant !  Political  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  it  is  the  welfare 
of  these  classes  that  is  never  overlooked  ;  and  most  of  the 
grievances,  and  the  teniptations  to  vice,  affecting  tlioni — as  lar 
as  such  depend  on  a  bad  state  of  the  law — have,  witliin  the  last 
thirty  years,  been  in  a  wonderful  degree  lessened  or  removed. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  great  moral  and  social  improvement 
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— this  tlierc  is  no  denying;  whilst,  in  reference  to  a  considi  nihle 
proporlion  of  our  hibouring  pcoijh.',  there  lias  been  no  lulvanec- 
ment,  rather  perhaps  the  reverse.  Nor  need  we  wonder.  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  Continent:  and  my  impression  is, 
that  the  lowest  class  in  England,  owing  to  a  defective  state  of 
the  laws  bearing  upon  their  condition,  are  worse  educated, 
and  far  more  tempted  to  indulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages 
(the  great  cause  of  poverty  and  crime)  than  is  the  case 
amongst  our  neighbours. 

One  sign  of  the  times  might  well  excite  a  smile — were  it 
of  a  less  serious  nature — I  allude  to  the  rage  for  Reformatories 
concurrently  with  the  all  but  general  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  parochial  schools  in  which  youth  might 
be  trained  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  sign  referred  to  is 
truly  English.  We  are  over-run  with  juvenile  delinquents ; 
we  do  little  or  nothing  to  i^revent  crime ;  but  we  are  ready  to 
set  up  Reformatories — that  is — hospitals  for  the  cure  of  the 
moral  maladies  of  oin-  young  criminals  !  This  I'eminds  me  of 
what  used  to  be  told  of  a  town  in  Lincolnshu-e,  notorious  for 
ague.  The  better  class  of  people,  who  lived  in  the  higher  town, 
and  enjoyed  good  health  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  supply 
Peruvian  bark  and  ague-drops  to  sufferers  from  the  fever,  but 
they  never  thought  of  draining  the  neighbouring  marsh.  Now 
an  engineer  happened  to  visit  the  place,  and  hearing  of  the 
ague,  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  miasmata  by  means  of  a  drain.  The  project  was 
well  received  ;  but  the  owaiers  of  the  property  could  not  agree : 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  Avay ;  the  drain  w^ould  be  an 
innovation  :  it  would  be  expensive ;  and  so  the  marsh  was 
allowed  to  exhale  its  poison  as  before.  But,  as  some  amends 
to  those  suffering  from  ague,  the  people  of  the  high  to^vn 
redoubled  their  benevolence  in  the  shape  of  bark  and  ague- 
drops  :  they  refused  to  drain  the  marsh,  but  they  were  willing  to 
cure  the  marsh-fever. 

To  return  to  that  profoundly  important  subject — temptation 
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by  law.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  one  of  our  ablest  writers 
on  social  statistics — Mr.  Clay — the  admirable  Chaplain  of  the 
Preston  House  of  Correction,  has  keenly  animadverted ;  and 
as  there  is  wit  as  well  as  truth  in  what  he  has  written,  I 
make  no  scruple  in  quoting  him.  After  specifying  250  grave 
offences, — murders,  man-slaughters,  stabbings,  shootings,  rapes, 
burglaries,  and  the  like,  tried  at  the  assizes  for  this  county,  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1854,  all  traceable  to  acts  or  to  habits 
of  drunkenness ;  and  lamenting  that  a  powerful  interest  should 
be  able  to  maintain  its  right  to  profit  by  the  degradation  of 
the  people  (an  interest  seemingly  more  powerful  than  even 
the  interests — the  pleadings — of  morality)  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  But  the  interests  of  morality  and  social  well-being  only  plead 
in  vain  when  the  question  touches  the  poor  and  ignorant.  When 
the  '  better  class'  are  concerned  the  case  is  altered.  Whatever 
threatens  their  household  peace,  or  the  prospects  and  advance- 
ment of  their  sons  who  are  just  entering  life,  is  not  treated  by 
palliatives,  but  is  firmly  put  down.  When  merchants'  clerks  and 
wealthy  tradesmen's  assistants  were  drawn  into  betting  offices,  and 
when,  consequently,  employers'  cash  boxes  were  tampei'ed  with, 
th§  evil  was  felt  as  a  very  serious  one;  and,  as  no  powerful 
'interest'  stood  in  the  way  of  its  suppression,  it  was  suppressed. 
More  recently,  the  Legislature  was  ajipealed  to,  to  save  youths  of 
education  and  of  respectable  families  from  the  dangers  of  the 
Gaming  House.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  intended 
to  effect  that  object,  the  Attorney-General  eloquently  set  forth, 
that  'almost  every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance,  of 
young  men  of  hope  and  promise  being  led  into  those  places, 
being  induced  to  play,  having  their  fortunes  impaired,  oftentimes 
being  ruined,  and  having  their  prospects  severely  damaged  by 
the  arts  of  which  they  became  the  victims. ' 

*'  Now,  the  low  ale  and  beer-houses  have  no  temptations  for 
such  'young  men  of  hope  and  promise'  as  the  Attorney-General 
sought  to  protect,  when  he  took  steps  to  abohsh  gaming-houses. 
Ale  and  beer-houses  do  not  aflect  them;  and  therefore  it  is 
enough  to  lament  that  the  poor  should  be  addicted  to  such  places, 
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anil  to  express  confident  hopes  that  the  progress  of  education 
will  soon  create  better  haltits,  &c.  &c.  But  the  education  of  the 
respectable  classes  did  not  keep  some  of  their  promising  young 
men  out  of  gaming-houses,  and  so  render  legislation  unnecessai-y ; 
and  such  education  as  has  hitherto  been  provided  for  the  poor 
will  not  keep  them  out  of  the  dram-shops  and  '  aimjinfj  rooms,' 
or  such  places  as  the  brothel  beer-houses  wliich  infest  some  of 
our  Lancashire  towns  :  but  '  de  minimis  nan  curat  lex.'"* 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  for  ages  been  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
of  course  the  words  "lead  us  not  into  temptation," — a  petition 
which  possesses  a  meaning  of  greater  depth  and  impoi-tance — in 
relierence  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  government  of  human 
society — than  has  yet  probably  been  comprehended.  Kebellion 
first  entered  the  world  through  temptation,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  troubles  which  afflict  mankind  are  still  tlie  effect  of 
temptation — of  temptation  too  which  human  laws  and  regulations 
might  diminish.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  adverting  to 
the  state  of  English  society  in  Hindostan  as  compared  with 
what  it  used  to  be  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
facilities  for  licentious  indulgence  together  with  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  the  highest  stations  thei'e,  afforded  temptation 
which,  to  most  of  the  younger  English,  was  irresistible;  and  the 
state  of  manners  corresponded.  A  missionary,  once  I'esident  in 
Jamaica,  remarked  to  me  that  the  only  white  Christians  in  the 
island  were  the  Jews  ;  for  "  these, "  said  he,  "  live  with  their 
wives  and  maintain  a  decorum  in  their  families  to  be  looked  for 
in  vain  amongst  the  others."  In  India  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  There,  Europeans  are  a  small  body  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  civilized  population,  whom  they  govern  and  hold  in 
subjection ;  and  hence  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  of  the  Governors  of  Presidencies,  to  discourage 
profligacy,  so  that  a  servant  of  the  Company  knows  well  that 


•  Chaplain's  30th  and  31st  Rcpoi-ts  on  the  County  House  of  CoiTcction,  at 
Preston,  1855;  Iby  the  Rev.  John  Clay.     (Pages  57  and  58.) 
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moral  propriety  favours  his  promotion,  and  that  the  contrary 
will  obstruct  it.  This  feeling — that  we  must  be  careful  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  by  avoiding  what  is  offensive  to  morals — operating 
through  several  generations,  has,  I  am  well  informed,  produced 
a  state  of  society  amongst  the  Europeans  such  as  will  not  be 
found  in  our  other  foreign  possessions.  The  power  of  tempt- 
ation to  vice  being  thus  checked  by  self-interest,  habits 
favourable  to  virtue  have  been  fostered ;  and  no  where,  per- 
haps, are  Englishmen  and  their  families  so  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  religion. 

We  may  find  an  apt  illustration  without  going  from  Iwme,  of 
the  good  to  be  effected  by  a  wise  change  in  the  law,  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  scenes  which  used  to  occur  in  a  contested  county 
election  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  poll  was  kept  open  fourteen 
days,  when  perhaps  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  would 
be  expended  by  one  of  the  candidates  in  debauching  the  free- 
holders ;  and  if  we  contrast  such  a  state  of  things  with  what  is 
seen  now.  A  friend  thus  writes  me  in  regard  to  the  late  West 
Kent  contested  election  : — "  Surely,  in  some  respects,  there  are 
grounds  for  congratulation  on  our  advancement  in  outward 
decency  of  conduct.  In  by-gone  days  what  a  beastly  scene  of 
intoxication  was  witnessed  at  an  election !  As  Deputy-Chairman 
of  the  Central  Liberal  Committee,  I  had  good  oi^portunities  of 
seeing  all  that  was  going  on  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  neither  during  the  canvass  of  9,000  electors,  nor  on  the 
nomination,  polling,  or  chairing  days,  which  latter  were 
holidays  at  Maidstone,  did  I  witness  a  single  intoxicated 
person.  It  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  new  Act  has 
come  into  operation:  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  taking  the 
votes  in  one  day,  and  of  ])rohibiting  treating,  was  very 
manifest." 

Both  these  instances  are  fraught  with  instruction.  Why 
should  we  not,  then,  act  on  the  principles  they  evolve,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  legislating  for  the  ignorant, 
improvident,  inteniperato,  poor?     Were  we,  by  every  means  in 
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our  power,  to  enlarge  their  inU.Ui^'oiice,  and  take  from  them 
temptations,  I  doubt  not  we  should,  in  (hie  time,  sec  a  clicering 
improvement. 

My  remarks  on  legahzed  forms  of  temptation,  as  causes  of 
crime,  shall  be  limited  to  three.  —  1st.  The  laws  relative  to 
bastardy  and  seduction  amongst  women  of  the  lower  classes. 
2nd.  The  laws  authorising  the  Sunday  traffic  in  the  sale  of 
into.xicating  beverages  ;  and  3rd,  some  things  in  the  present 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  tending  to  engender  crime. 

I  am  satisfied  with  our  bastardy  laws  to  this  extent,  that  I 
would  not  arm  the  Avoman  with  any  fresh  power  in  respect  to 
the  putative  father.  I  would  have  a  punishment  enacted  for  the 
feather,  but  I  would  not  lighten  the  mother's  burden  more  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  old  law  unquestionably  erred  in  giving 
encouragement  to  women  of  loose  character,  to  go  on  in 
transgression  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  condition  by  the 
additional  parish  allowance  for  each  additional  child  ;  whilst  it 
also  tempted  many  a  young  woman  to  yield  to  her  lover  in  the 
hope,  often  realized,  that  the  pai'ish  would  compel  him  to  make 
her  his  wife.  The  law  is  that  the  mother  maintains  her  bastard, 
as  part  of  her  family,  until  it  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that 
if  she  be  able  to  maintain  the  child  and  do  not,  so  that  it 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  she  may  be  punished  under 
the  Vagrant  Act :  but  if  she  be  not  able  to  maintain  the  child, 
she  may,  by  oi'der  of  the  justices  in  petty  sessions,  obtain  from 
the  putative  father,  a  weekly  sum  for  its  maintenance,  tiU  the 
child  is  thirteen  ;  only  this  order  on  the  putative  father  is  not 
given,  as  formerly,  on  the  mex'e  oath  of  the  woman,  her  evidence 
having  now  to  be  con-oborated,  in  some  material  particular,  by 
other  testimony.  It  was  strenuously  contended  by  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  in  their  early  repoi'ts,  that  the  mother 
should  not  be  allowed  to  affiliate  or  to  have  any  claim  on  the 
putative  father.  They  argued  that  marriage  alone  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  attributing  the  procreation  of  the  child  to  a  definite 
father ;  and  that  the  woman  being  a  consenting  party  in  the 
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act  of  illicit  co-habitation,  ought  not,  in  law,  to  be  entitled  to 
redress.  The  law,  however,  as  amended  by  the  last  statute 
bearing  on  the  subject,  gives  her  the  power  of  affiliation  as  stated. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  legal  redress  afforded  to  the  woman. 
But  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the  seducer  of  woman  ?  is  he 
to  have  liberty  to  multiply  acts  of  seduction  ?  and  is  the  weekly 
sum  of  one  or  two  shillings,  which  he  may  have  to  contribute 
towards  the  aliment  of  the  bastard,  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
his  offence  against  society  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  I 
have  never  met  with  satisfactory  answers.  There  exists  a  law 
of  nature,  in  reference  to  the  seduction  of  women  by  men,  not 
hitherto,  I  believe,  noticed  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
vital  importance  in  rightly  considering  the  foregoing  questions 
— I  allude  to  the  passivity  of  the  woman,  and  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  man — to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  man  who  seeks  the  woman, 
not  the  woman  the  man ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  acts  of 
illicit  sexual  intercourse  the  man  is  more  blameworthy  than  the 
woman. 

It  is  true  the  woman,  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  is 
strengthened  against  seduction  by  education  and  by  a  know- 
ledge of  that  loss  of  character  which  must  follow  the  discovery 
of  incontinence  :  but,  in  women  of  the  lower  orders  not  thus 
strengthened  and  armed  against  temptation,  the  passivity 
referred  to  is  easy  to  be  discovered.  In  certain  communities, 
— as  Scotland  and  Ireland — ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  some 
extent,  protects  women  of  humble  rank  from  the  wiles  of  the 
seducer ;  yet,  even  in  these  countries,  this  natural  law  of 
passivity  is  but  too  often  exemplified :  whilst  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  those  states  of  Western  Europe  of  which  we 
have  statistical  records  illustrative  of  social  life,  it  operates 
with  fewer  checks.  *  If  it  be  said  that  some  lewd  women, 
and   courtesans   who    infest    our  streets,    are,    in   a   sense,   an 


*  It  is  curious,  iu  reading'  the  Old  Testament,  to  notice  liow  often  tliis 
passivity  is,  incidentally,  recofjnised  :  as  one  instance  selected  oul  of  a  multitude, 
1  vefer  to  Genesis,  xxvi.   l(t. 
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exception  to  this  law, —  I  roply,  that  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
bcliiiviDur  of  tlicso  persons  niakos  nothing  against  my  argument. 
1  may,  perliaps,  he  allowed  to  ^now  something  of  this  painful 
subject — bastardy;  for  I  have  had  to  assist,  i)rofessionally,  in 
the  selection  of  as  great  a  number  of  wet-nurses  as  j^erhaps 
any  jjerson,  such  nurses  being,  with  lare  exceptions,  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  ;  and  this,  my  long  experience,  has 
revealed  to  me  so  much  wickedness,  so  great  baseness  on  the 
part  of  men,  tlie  seducers  of  these  degraded  women,  as  compels 
me  to  assent  to  the  probable  truth  of  what  a  benevolent  lawyer 
once  uttered  in  conversation  —  that  "at  the  final  assizes,  the 
indictments  on  the  roll  for  sins  against  the  purity  and  weakness 
of  women,  will,  by  their  number  and  heinousness,  appal  an 
assembled  world."  What  shall  we  say,  bearing  in  mind  the 
natural  law  above-mentioned,  to  the  following  instance  ?  I 
lately  passed  a  wet  nurse,  a  simple  Welsh  girl,  not  over  twenty. 
On  asking  the  lady  who  hired  her  how  she  came  by  her 
misfortune,  I  learnt  that  the  girl  lived  servant  with  a  gentleman, 
a  widower,  in  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  been  seduced  ; 
and  I  was  further  told  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  thus  corrupting  his  servants,  who,  one  after  another,  would 
quit  his  house  pregnant.  Now,  assuming  the  truth  of  this 
allegation,  what  punishment  has  the  law  provided  for  such  a 
seducer  of  simple  girls,  whom  he  thus  casts  out  on  society,  with 
their  offspring,  as  so  much  filth ;  wretched  themselves,  and  a 
burden  to  others  ?  No  j^unisJwient — no  punishment  whatever, 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  I  will  give  one  example  in 
illustration  of  another  large  class  of  revolting  offences — I  mean 
the  ruin  of  women  by  man-ied  men,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  are  single,  and  are  seeking  a  wife.  Some  time  ago  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  in  Victoria  Park,  desii'ed  me  to  inquire 
into  the  health  of  her  cook :  I  hinted  a  suspicion  of  pregnancy. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  lady  informed  me  that  my  suspicious  were 
unhappily  verified  : — "  I  find,"  said  she,  "  that  a  man,  in  the 
dress  and  cap  of  a  mechanic,  has  been  courting  our  servant, 
alleging  that  he  came  from  the  railway -locomotive  manufactory, 
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near  Longsiglit ;  that  be  was  single,  and  intended  maiTiage. 
A  sister  of  cook's,  however,  having  suspicions  respecting  the 
man,  set  herself  to  inquire,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
assumed  the  mechanic's  garb  to  suit  his  ill  purpose,  and 
that  he  was  a  shoemaker,  with  a  wife  and  family,  residing  in 
Longsiglit."  Here  again,  for  this  odious  offender,  the  law  has 
no  available  penalty.* 

I  would  not  re-enact  the  puritan  statute  of  1630,  by  which 
fornication,  upon  a  second  conviction,  was  made  felony ;  but 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  woman,  under  the  existing  statute, 
is  sufficiently  punished,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  enactment 
of  a  penalty  for  seducers,  such  as  might  teach  them  to  respect 
what  is  morally  right;  and  to  feel,  when  they  have,  by  their 
wickedness,  silenced  conscience — the  voice  of  God  within — that 
the  voice  of  God  is  still  to  be  heard  emanating  from  the  law  of 
the  land. 

On  such  a  subject  as  our  legalized  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating beverages  it  is  difficult  to  speak  ■  or  Avrite,  without 
awakening  feelings  that  one  would  hardly  choose  to  express. 
We  are  a  Christian  people,  and  our  jurists  tell  us  that 
Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  yet  we  exhibit 
to  the  civilized  world  some  glaring  inconsistencies  to  which 
habit  would  seem  to  have  rendered  us  stone-blind.  I  shall 
best,  perhaps,  express  what  I  mean  by  a  case  in  the  way  of 
illustration.     I  remember,    a   number   of  years  ago,  a  landed 


*  Tt  is  shocking  to  tliink  of  tlie  instances  of  seduction  of  women,  especially 
domestic  servants,  by  inarried  men,  under  the  pretence  of  mamage:  the 
number  of  such  cases  would  scarcely  be  credited.  It  would  be  curious  to 
detenninc,  were  it  possible,  what  proportion  of  the  .5,557  children  registered 
in  Lancashire  for  1854,  as  'not  born  in  wedlock,'  had  this  kind  of  paternity: 
{Vide  Registrar  General's  Seventeenth  Report,  page  "if).)  The  kind  of  villany 
referred  to  is,  of  course,  chiefly  in  to\\iis,  and  its  prevalence  lias,  I  confess, 
astonished  me.  According  to  tlie  Prussian  code,  such  an  offender  a.s  the 
disguised  shoemaker,  mentioned  above,  would  have  had  six  weeks  impri.sonmont 
awarded  him  ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  German  states,  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  a  smart  line. 
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proprietor  wlio,  in  luMition  to  his  estates  in  tlie  country, 
possessed  a  consideralilc  patch  of  rather  un])roductive  pro})irfy 
in  a  great  city.  The  person  I  refer  to  had  m  iminerous  family, 
mostly  sons,  and  required  a  large  income  to  meet  his  expend- 
iture. He  discovered  that  his  city  property  might  be  rendered 
much  more  productive  than  it  was,  by  a  little  prudent  manage- 
ment ;  and,  whether  by  design,  or  as  we  say  by  good  fortune, 
a  lucrative  change  in  the  tenancy  of  many  of  the  dwellmgs  took 
place.  First,  there  were  brothels,  which  grew  and  multiplied  ; 
and  some  gaming  establishments ;  other  houses  thei-e  were,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  the  reception  of  stolen 
property ;  also  several  notorious  receptacles  (it  was  in  the  time 
oi'  high  duties)  for  the  deposit  and  custody  of  smuggled  silks, 
laces,  and  other  contraband  articles  of  import.  The  thing  was 
well  known  to  this  gentleman's  friends  ;  and  when  taunted 
about  it,  he  appeared  a  little  ashamed,  but  used  to  say  tliat  he 
could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  the  income  thence  derived. 
He  had  nine  sons  to  maintain  and  provide  for  ;  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  property  otherwise  occupied  ;  but  in  truth,  lie 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  present  large  income  it  yielded. 
This  apology  was  genei'ally  accepted ;  the  owner  was  a  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability ;  of  a  sensitive  honour,  for  he  had 
fought  several  duels  in  vindication  of  it ;  had  built  more  than 
one  church  ;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  credit  to  his  class. 

Now,  the  instance  just  given  well  illustrates  the  conduct  of 
Government  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  trading  in  drink.  The 
State  would  not,  of  course,  legalize  such  an  evil,  were  it  not  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue — the  State  is  too  Christian  for  that ; — 
for  our  statutes,  with  respect  to  Sabbath-keeping,  are  piously 
Avorded.  No  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other 
person  whatever,  is  allowed  to  do  any  work,  in  the  way  of  his 
ordinary  calling,  on  the  Lord's  day,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five 
shillings  ;  for,  says  the  law,  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day 
enables  the  industrious  workman  to  pursue  his  occuiiation  in 
the  ensuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  it  imprints 
on  his  mind  that  sense  of  his  duty  to  God,  so  necessary  to  make 
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liim  a  good  citizen,  Yet  what,  in  effect,  is  the  law?  This 
industrious  workman,  leaving  his  cottage  on  a  Sunday,  steps 
into  the  shop  of  a  neighhouring  barber  to  be  shaved,  but  is  told 
by  the  barber  that  he  has  recently  been  fined  for  exercising  his 
calling  on  the  sacred  day ;  "  nevertheless,"  adds  the  barber, 
"though  I  may  not  legally  shave  you,  my  relative  hard  by,  who 
keeps  a  beer-shop,  is  authorized  by  law  to  receive  you  into  his 
house,  and  to  sell  you  as  much  of  intoxicating  beverages  as  you 
may  choose  to  demand."  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more 
on  the  Sunday  traffic  in  drink — the  most  fertile  cause  that  exists 
in  our  land,  of  domestic  miseiy,  poverty,  degradation,  and  crime, 
— a  traffic  that  has  recently  been  extinguished  in  Scotland  by 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  x\ct,  but  which  a  backward  movement  in 
legislation,  two  sessions  ago,  gives  us  but  little  hope  of  seeing 
put  down  in  this  portion  of  the  island.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  necessitous  ;  he  cannot  spare  the  revenue  which 
Sunday  drinking  yields  ;  and  thus,  year  after  year,  on  no  better 
plea  than  that  of  the  gentleman  with  the  city  property,  the 
Chancellor  contrives  to  satisfy  the  national  conscience. 

We  are  bent  it  seems  on  the  improvement  of  Turkey,  and  the 
object  is  doubtless  praiseworthy;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
look  into  the  travelling  journal  of  an  intelligent  INIahometan, 
supposing  him  to  have  made  an  inspection,  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  of  the  back  streets  in  such  towns  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  I  rather  suspect,  that  I  should  find  the  mirror 
so  held  up  to  our  Christian  manners,  as  to  be  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  national  vanity.=!= 


•  Facts  recently  brought  forward  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  prove  how  Ijenetieially  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act  is  working  in  that 
city  ;  the  number  of  drunken  offenders,  on  Sunday,  being  little  over  half  what 
it  was  before  the  Act  was  in  force.  In  Glasgow,  again,  while  the  dmniken 
(jfTenders,  brought  before  the  Police  Magistrates  in  the  year  1853,  numbered 
10,().5.0;  in  the  year  1  •'!')(),  after  the  Act  had  been  two  yeare  in  operation,  the 
nunil)cr  of  dnnikcn  ofi'enders  had  sunk  to  (),625. — See  Scottish  Guardian  for 
Feb.  20  &  2J.  I  believe  that,  in  Manchester,  there  is  much  more  drunken- 
ness, with   disorderly  conduct,   on  Sunday   o\cning,   than  on  any  of  the  other 
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Under  my  third  liciul,  I  liiivc  lo  notice  a  defect  in  the 
existing  mode  of  afhninistoriug  poordaw  relief,  deserving  serious 
consideration.  In  apidications  hy  tlic  poor  for  rr-Hef,  it  rests  by 
law,  with  the  guaidians,  to  determine  who  arc,  and  who  are 
not,  siiitahic  objects  ;  likewise  whether  the  relief  shall  bo  given 
at  home  or  in  the  workhouse;  and  if  at  home,  the  pi^iiod  for 
which  it  shall  be  alloAvcd.  In  practice,  however,  this  power,  to 
afford  or  to  withhold  relief,  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  relieving  officers.  The  guardians  do  not  visit  the  poor  at 
their  own  homes ;  they  form  their  judgment,  in  each  case, 
mainly  from  the  representations  of  the  relieving  officer; — for 
example,  as  to  whether  or  not  relief  is  needed  ;  if  needed,  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  out-door  or  in-door  relief ;  and,  the  rehef  being 
out-door,  as  to  the  period  when  it  shall  terminate  ;  or,  again,  in 
reference  to  when  it  shall  terminate  as  out-door  relief  by  the 
substitution  of  an  order  for  the  house.  In  other  w^ords,  the 
guardians,  in  general,  see  with  the  eyes,  hear  with  the  ears,  and 
judge  by  the  opinions,  of  the  relieving  officer.  His  power  is 
all  but  absolute  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  character  of 
this  officer — his  humanity  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment — 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  poor  of  his  district.  An  aged 
woman,  past  Avork,  apjilies  at  the  board  :  the  relieving  officer 
visits  her,  discovers  that  she  is  clean  in  her  apparel,  that  the 
little  room  she  occupies  is  tidy;  that  a  morsel  of  carpet  covers 
her  hearth  ;  that  a  print  or  two  of  the  Prodigal  Son  or  such 
like,  hang  on  the  walls — house  ornaments  of  other  and  better 
days  ;  that  she  has  a  small  heap  of  coals  in  a  corner,  a  gift 
from  some  benevolent  visitor  who  occasionally  looks  in  upon 
her  ;  in  a  word  that  she  is  not  squalid,  nor  absolutely  destitute  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  an  order  for  the  house  will  probably 
at  once  rid  him  of  the  case ;  that,  in  fact,  the  woman  having 


nights  in  the  week.  The  House-siu'geon  of  one  of  our  dispensaries  lately  told 
me  that  Sunday  evening  was  liis  tinie  for  sui-gical  practice  on  broken  heads, 
cuts,  and  bi-uises.  "  When  I  go  to  church,"  said  he,  "  I  am  generally  fetched 
out  to  cases  of  this  natiu'c." 
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friends  will  refuse  in-door  relief.  The  guardians  decide  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  poor  creature,  solely  because  she  is  of  good 
character,  and  receives  an  occasional  gratuity  from  some 
Christian  visitor  of  the  district,  is  driven  away,  and  denied  relief 
unless  she  will  consent  to  vacate  her  lodging,  and  take  the 
work-house  for  a  home.  I  am  aware  that  the  duties  of  a  relieving 
officer  are  arduous  ;  that  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  every 
variety  of  ill  character,  and  exposed  to  every  form  of  imposition. 
But  what  1,  from  long  experience  amongst  the  poor,  have  to 
complain  of,  as  to  some  of  the  relieving  officers,  is  that 
they  have  a  habit  of  repelling  the  virtuous  poor,  who  are  clean 
in  their  persons  and  lodgings,  and  are  noticed  by  friends  (I 
don't  of  course  mean  friends  or  relatives  in  any  sense  hound  to 
aliment  them,  but  benevolent  visitors)  and  of  listening  to  the 
squalid  and  vicious,  whose  characters  repel  the  benevolent.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  strange  it  should  be  thus ;  because, 
by  the  artful,  the  bit  of  carpet  might  easily  be  sold  against  the 
officer's  visit,  the  clean  cap  replaced  by  one  borrowed  from  a 
sluttish  neighbour,  and  the  prints  on  the  walls  pawned,  and  the 
proceeds  expended  in  gin.  "  Poor  folk  who  are  having  out-door 
relief,"  said  a  Union  surgeon  to  me,  "are  terrified  Avhen  any 
respectable  person  happens  to  notice  them  or  visit  them ;  for 
they  know,  if  the  relieving  officer  hear  of  it,  that  it  is  all  up 
with  the  relief."  This,  to  some  extent,  accords  with  my  own 
observation,  and  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  vii'tuous  poor  in  need 
of  relief,  but  who  could  only  obtain  an  order  for  the  house,  "  If 
you  will  but  get  drunk,  and  raise  a  brawl  in  the  street,  so  as 
to  scare  away  all  your  benevolent  friends,  and  will  strip  your 
apartment  of  every  article  of  decent  furniture,  then  I  i)resume 
you  will  be  qualified  for  relief."  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  number 
of  instances,  the  ties  that  hold  back  poor  persons  from  accepting 
the  workhouse — that  induce  them  to  prefer  starvation  or  even 
crime  to  that  alternative — are  so  various  and  so  strong,  that  one 
can  hardly  wonder  if,  under  a  system  of  so  generally  refusing 
relief  at  home,  petty  offences  against  property  should  be  on  the 
increase. 
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\\'liat  is  thr  reiiiody  for  this  state  of  things?  I  reitly,  tliat 
every  guardian  at  ccrlaiii  intervals  —  say  twice  in  the  year  — 
ought  to  visit  the  out- door  poor  in  tlie  district  for  which  lie 
has  heen  elected  ;  by  which  moans  he  would  attain  to  a  far 
more  correct  knowdedge  of  the  circumstances  and  characters  of 
the  poor  than  he  now  can ;  and  so  would  be  qualified,  in  consider- 
ing applications  for  relief,  to  temper  justice,  on  proper  occasions, 
with  something  more  of  mercy  than  we  sometimes  witness. 
Let  us  only  think  of  the  misery  and  hardship  indicated  by  the 
weeldy  report  of  a  Union,  announcing  as  follows : — '  seventy 
orders  (including  100  pei'sonsj  have  been  given,  for  admission 
into  the  house,  but  only  3-3  persons  availed  themselves  of 
the  orders,  127  persons  refusing."  Now  these  127  persons,  be 
it  remembered,  had  been  adjudged  to  need  relief,  but  they 
declined  going  into  the  house.  How  did  they  fare  the  week 
following  ?  The  answer,  could  we  Icnow^  it  truly,  as  to  each 
individual  person,  would  probably  abate  something  of  that 
admiration  Avliich  I  myself,  in  common  with  a  number  of  my 
countrjnnen  north  of  the  Tweed,  have  been  accustomed  to  feel 
with  regard  to  the  humane  effects  of  the  English  Poor-Law. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  (what  there  is  reason 
to  fear  may  happen)  that  large  work-houses  are  provided,  with 
staffs  of  highly-salaried  officers ;  and  that,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  rates,  the  woi'k-house  test  is  applied  w^ithout  the 
requisite  discrimination — to  have  our  legal  provision  for  the 
poor  perverted  in  a  great  degree  from  its  noble  object,  into  a 
fertile  source  of  discontent,  suffering,  and  crime. 
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On  Some  Economical   Vieirs  of  tln^  Greek  Philosojjhen 


By  Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.  A.  Oxox. 


[Read  December  18th,  185(;.  ] 


The  present  paper  does  not  profess  to  contain  arj'thing 
original.  In  it  I  wish  neither  to  put  forth  the  views  of 
Pohtical  Economy  which  I  myself  hold,  nor  to  censure  those 
writers  with  whom  I  may  disagree.  All  that  I  wish  to  do  is, 
to  correct  a  very  prevalent  error  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
Political  Economy  among  the  Greeks,  to  give  to  their  true 
authors  certain  economical  doctrines,  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  the  value  of  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,  in  an  economical  view. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  I  wish  to 
depreciate  the  great  merits  of  Adam  Smith,  or  his  deservedly 
eminent  successors.  When  we  have  taken  from  Adam  Smith 
all  that  he  derived  from  others,  and  all  the  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  still  remains  as 
unquestionably  the  greatest  work  on  Political  Economy  ever 
written.  Indeed  we  may  say  of  him,  (as  has  been  said  of 
Aristotle  with  regard  to  Logic)  that  he  made  a  far  greater 
advance  in  the  science  beyond  his  latest  predecessors,  than 
all  his  successors  to  the  present  time  have  made  beyond  him. 
But  Adam  Smith,  though  the  first  to  place  the  true  principles 
of  commercial  science  (of  many  of  which  he  must  be  considered 
as  the  discoverer)  in  a  collected  and  systematic  form,  and  to  set 
Political  Economy  on  a  true  and  scientific  basis,  was  yet  not 
the  first  to  discover  many  of  those  principles  of  which  we  are 
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accustomed  to  assume  his  discovery,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  their  being  so  clearly  and  forcibly  set  down  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  Several  of  these  principles  had  been 
clearly  laid  down  before,  while  of  others,  we  can  trace  the 
germs  in  the  writers  of  past  times.  It  was  the  merit  of  Adam 
Smith  that  he  seized  upon  so  much  that  was  true,  rejected 
and  exposed  so  much  that  was  fallacious,  in  so  forcible  a 
manner,  as  to  make  truths  hitherto  neglected  to  be  generally 
admitted  and  received. 

In  the  Avritings  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,  and  particularly 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  we  find  the  genns  of  nearly  all  the 
social  and  political  opinions  which  have,  since  their  time, 
agitated  the  world,  and  though  they  have  given  us  no  special 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  yet  in  several  of  tlieir  writings 
we  find  economical  subjects  discussed,  and  economical  prin- 
ciples enunciated,  with  a  clearness  which  modem  economists 
have  certainly  never  surpassed,  if  even  they  have  equalled. 

In  reading  the  works  of  modem  political  economists, — 
pai'ticularly  those  of  the  English  school,  for  several  French 
writers  must  be  exempted  from  this  censure, — we  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  extreme  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous  and 
ostentatious  ignorance  which  they  display  with  regard  to  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  In  the  case  of  Adam 
Smith  we  are  not  surprised,  nor  do  we  attach  any  blame  to 
him.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  nor  did  it  enter  into  the  plan 
of  Adam  Smith  to  write  a  history  of  Political  Economy,  or  of 
the  various  doctrines  which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  at 
different  times.  But  the  study  of  Greek  Philosojjhy  has  now 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  half  a  century,  and  in  works 
professing  to  give  a  history  of  Political  Economy,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  some  notice  of  the  earliest  political  economists. 
But  indeed,  it  is  not  merely  Greek  philosophy  that  our  English 
writers  ignore.  We  cannot  gather  from  them  that  there  was 
any  Political  Economy  at  all,  until  the  eighteenth  centiuy. 
They     mostly    begin    as     Mc  Culloch    does,     with    Qucsnay: 
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"  ajoutant "  as  M.  Blanqui  remarks,  "  quelques  mots  de  politesse 
pour  les  siecles  qui  precedent.''  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
them  think  it  necessary  to  go  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  made  such  great  advances  in 
every  respect,  that  we  are  entitled  to  despise  all  the  past,  to 
dismiss  it  with  pitying  contempt,  that  we  owe  it  no  debt  of 
gratitude,  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  it,  —  in  short, 
that  its  only  use  is  to  serve  as  a  foil,  to  set  off  by  way  of 
contrast  the  glories  of  our  own  times.  The  language  of  the 
present  has  been  the  same  for  more  than  two  thousand  years:  — 

Mc  Culloch,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Political  Economy,"  thus 
summarily  dismisses  the  ancient  world:  —  "Political  economy 
was  entirely  neglected  in  antiquity."  And  in  his  "  Discourse 
on  the  Kise  and  Progress  of  Political  Economy,"  before  the 
publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  devotes  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  page  to  the  Greeks,  and  about  half  one  to  the 
Romans,  Yet  in  this  short  space  he  contrives,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  I  shall  presently  notice  more  at  length. 

But  the  most  ostentatious  display  of  ignorance  is  by  a 
writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  who,  in  an  otherwise 
interesting  and  well  written  article  on  Senior's  "  Political 
Economy,"  remarks :  "  We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
where  the  use  of  the  word  chrematistics,  so  frequently  emj)loyed 
in  this  controversy,  and  always  attributed  to  Ai'istotle,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  author?  We  can  only  recoUect  a  passage 
in  his  remarks  on  ethics,  (sic)  in  which  the  ;>^p»i/ixaTt(TT»xos  /S/oy, 
or  life  of  one  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  contrasted 
with  the  contemplative  life ;  but  in  that  instance  the  word  has 
obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  now  under  consider- 
tion."-  The  reviewer  here  only  shows  his  ignorance  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Aristotle,  his  "  Treatise  on 
Politics,"  in  the  first  book  of  which  he  proposes  a  science  of 

*  Edinbui'gh  Review,  Vol.  66,  page  74. 
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wfiilth,  whicli  lie  culls  p^pn/xaTto-Ttxj^,  iind  the  discussion  of 
wliicl)   occupies  nearly  half  the  hook. 

Several  luodorn  French  writers,  however,  have  done  more 
justice  to  the  writers  of  antiquity  :  among  others,  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  in  his  "  Cours  do  1' Economic  Politique,"  and  M. 
Blanqui,  who,  in  his  "  Histoire  do  rEconomie  Politique,"  has 
devoted  one  entire  lecture  to  the  Greek  Pliilosophers,  and 
vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered  as  political  economists. 
To  this  work  I  would  make  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of 
assistance  derived  from  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
paper,  though  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  agreeing 
with  all  M.  Blanqui's  views  on  the  subject. 

To  say  that  there  was  no  Political  Economy  in  ancient 
times  is  simply  absurd.  In  every  state  where  civilization  has 
made  any  progress,  there  must  be  economical  phenomena,  and 
economical  docti'ines.  Where  there  is  any  wealth  there  must 
also  be  laws,  natural  or  artificial,  regulating  its  production  and 
distribution.  "Whether  the  economical  doctrines  are  true  or 
not  is  another  question.  In  the  present  day,  we  are  generally 
told  that  all  past  times  had  either  no  Political  Economy  at 
all,  or  only  false  notions  on  it.  Thus  we  laugh  at  the  received 
opinions  in  the  middle  ages  on  this  subject ;  but  it  at  least 
admits  of  a  question  whether  the  commercial  and  economical 
principles  -which  in  those  times  prevailed,  were  not  the  best 
possible  for  the  state  of  society  which  then  existed,  false  as 
they  seem  to  us  now,  and  ill  adapted  as  they  certainly  would 
be  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  though  I  assert  that  there  were  both  economical  pheno- 
mena, and  economical  doctrines  in  ancient  Greece,  yet  I  admit, 
that  what  we  at  present  understand  by  Political  Economy,  was 
not  much  studied,  and  this  for  two  reasons, — the  first  being 
the  low  state  of  commerce, — the  second,  the  general  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  the  ancients  as  to  social  facts.  The  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  the  comparative  absence  of  either  credit  or 
competition,  and  the  slight  progress  which  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  had  made,  all  tended  to  keep  commerce 
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at  a.  low  ebb,  and  by  consequence  to  cause  the  neglect  of 
Political  Economy ;  while  the  ignorance  of  social  facts,  arising 
partly  from  the  contempt  with  which  the  higher  classes  viewed 
the  poor  and  uneducated,  and  the  consequent  carelessness  about 
their  condition,  was  another  cause  of  the  same  neglect. 

But  though  Political  Economy  was  not  formed  into  a  system, 
though  the  ancients  have  left  us  no  special  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  yet  we  find  different  points  treated  scientifically  by 
Ai'istotle  and  Plato,  and  from  the  historians,  poets,  and  orators, 
we  can  gather  the  general  ideas  which  prevailed,  and  are  able 
to  see  to  what  points  men's  attention  was  chiefly  directed. 
The  subjects  of  revenue  and  money  are,  as  we  should  be 
prepared  to  expect  from  their  natural  prominence,  those  to 
which  most  attention  seems  to  have  been  given.  In  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  Boeck  has 
put  together  a  most  valuable  collection  of  facts,  chiefly  relating 
to  these  matters ;  though  we  have  to  regret  that,  with  great 
classical  learning,  he  did  not  combine  a  greater  knowledge  of 
modern  political  and  economical  science,  in  which  case  the 
value  of  his  book  might  have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  present  paper  wiU  not  contain  any  general  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Political  Economy  of  the  Greeks.  It  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  translation  of  a  few  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  for  the  purpose  of 
she-wing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  subjects  of  Political  Economy 
were  not  so  entirely  neglected  and  despised  in  antiquity  as  some 
writers  would  give  us  to  understand ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  several  economical  doctrines,  which  Adam  Smith  has  been 
usually  considered,  if  not  the  actual  discoverer  of,  at  least 
the  fii'st  to  lay  down  with  clearness  and  precision,  —  were 
understood  and  clearly  enunciated  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Before  however  commencing  my  extracts,  I  would  wish  to 
admit  my  own  very  limited  and  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,  and  my  incapacity  for 
doing  justice  to  their  general  views  on  any  subject.     No  one 
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who  has  not  devoted  far  more  time  and  thought  to  thorn  than 
I  have  hecn  able  to  give,  is,  in  my  opinion,  competent  to  do  so. 
But  as  tlio  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  not,  I  think, 
much  read  in  Manchester,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
English  work  in  which  their  economical  value  is  pointed  out, 
the  extracts  and  remarks  which  1  am  about  to  make,  may  not 
prove  entirely  without  interest  to  this  Society. 

The  common  opinion  respecting  the  ancient  Greek  views 
of  commerce  and  Political  Economy,  is  that  which  is  put 
forward  by  Mr.  INIc  Culloch,  (a  writer  of  veiy  considerable 
merit,  and  to  whom  the  science  is  under  great  obligations) 
in  the  introductory  discourse  to  his  valuable  edition  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  these  woixls :  —  "The  citizens  of 
Greece  and  Eome  considered  it  degrading  to  engage  in  those 
branches  of  manufocturing  and  commercial  industry,  which 
form  perhaps  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  of 
modern  Europe,  -i-  *  -'■  The  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  of 
some  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  were  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  though  this  prohibition  did 
not  exist  in  Athens,  the  same  opinions  prevailed  in  it ;  and 
these  employments  being  regarded  as  unworthy  of  freemen, 
were  in  consequence  wholly  carried  on  either  by  slaves,  or  by 
the  very  dregs  of  the  populace.  Aristotle  uniformly  speaks 
in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  artisans  and  merchants, 
who,  he  says,  are  to  be  classed  with  things  useful  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  citizens ; 
and  Plato  goes  so  far  as  to  projiose  banishing  them  from  his 
imaginary  republic." 

Now,  this  passage,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  calculated  to  give 
a  very  false  impression.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
Greeks  looked  with  disfavour  upon  occupations  which  prevented 
the  due  development  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind,  and  therefore 
it  was  prohibited  at  Sjiarta,  and  disapproved  of  at  Athens,  that 
the  citizens  should  follow  such  occupations.  It  does  not  enter 
into  the  scope  of  this  paper,  nor  would  it  be  possible  in  the 
time  allotted  to  it  to  shew,  as  I  think  might  be  shewn,  that 
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in  the  position  of  the  Greek  states,  this  was  not  only  a  sound 
principle,  but  one  which  was  necessaiy  even  to  their  existence. 
But  so  far  is  the  statement  that  commerce  and  trade  were 
only  carried  on  by  slaves,  or  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace 
from  being  true,  that  we  find  Cleon  the  tanner,  Eucrates  the 
flax  dealer,  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep 
dealer,  filling  the  highest  offices  in  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, as  generals  and  ministers  of  state.  But  though  the 
general  feeling  did  not,  I  admit,  favour  the  citizens  *  occupying 
themselves  with  manual  callings,  yet,  both  the  statesmen  and 
philosophers  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  trade  and 
coTiimerce,  and  of  the  necessity  of  attention  being  paid  to  them  ; 
nor  does  Plato  propose  banishing  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
from  his  imaginary  republic,  though  he  would  not  admit  certain 
kinds  of  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

To  shew  how  strongly  the  importance  of  commerce  and 
trade  was  felt,  and  how  far  it  was  from  being  thought  a  matter 
to  be  neglected,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  Aristotle's 
"  Rhetoric."  He  is  speaking  of  the  variety  of  subjects  with 
which  an  orator — i.e.  a  debater  in  the  public  assembly,  whether 
a  minister  or  an  oppositionist,  ought  to  be  acquainted. — 
"  It  will  be  fitting  that  the  orator  who  is  about  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  subject  of  the  finance  of  the  state,  be  acquainted 
with  its  revenues,  both  what  and  how  great  they  may  be;  in 
order  that  if  any  branch  is  overlooked  it  may  be  added  to  the 
rest,  and  if  any  be  in  default  it  may  be  augmented.  Moreover, 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
state,  that  if  any  expense  be  superfluous  it  may  be  curtailed, 
if  any  too  high  it  may  be  reduced.  For  men  become  wealtliy 
not  only  by  adding  to  their  capital  stock,  but  also  by  detracting 
from   their   expenses.     These,  however,    are  points   which   we 


•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  citizens  formed  but  a  small  munber 
in  regard  to  the  population  of  any  state,  the  mass  of  the  people  at  Athens, 
at  least,  being  slaves,  foreigners,  and  free  residents,  or  natives  who  had  not 
the  pi'ivilege  of  citizenship. 
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may  not  only  learn  fi-om  our  (jwh  experience  in  our  own 
affairs  ;  but  with  a  view  to  deliberation  on  these  subjects,  one 
ouf,'ht  to  bo  qualified  by  a  research  into  Ihe  discoveries  of 
other  people.  *  ■■■  ■■■■  Again,  on  the  subject  of  provision, 
(vtfl  rpotp^f)  the  orator  should  know  how  great  a  consumption 
is  sufficient  to  subsist  the  state,  and  of  what  kind  that  is 
which  arises  at  home,  and  what  is  imported ;  and  those  nations 
whose  exports  there  is  need  of,  and  those  to  whose  markets  he 
wants  to  imj^ort  his  own  productions,  in  order  that  commercial 
treaties  and  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  them."  * 

In  this  passage,  Aristotle  shews  how  far  he  is  from  viewing 
commerce  with  contempt;  and  Xenophon,  in  the  "Memora- 
bilia," represents  Socrates  dissuading  Glaucon  from  attempting 
politics  at  too  early  an  age,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
a  politician  to  be  acquainted  with  these  matters.  "  Tell  me," 
said  Socrates,  "  what  may  be  the  first  service  you  intend  to 
render  to  the  republic  ? "  Glaucon  remaining  silent,  as  not 
knowing  what  to  answer,  "  I  suppose,"  said  Socrates,  "  you 
mean  to  enrich  it?"  "  That  is  my  design,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  the  way  to  do  this,"  said  Socrates,  "  is  to  increase  its 
revenues."  "  It  is  so."  "  Tell  me,  then,  I  pray,  whence  the 
revenues  of  the  republic  arise,  and  Avhat  they  amount  to  ;  since 
I  doubt  not  you  have  diligently  inquired  into  each  particular, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  up  every  deficiency,  and  to  supply  all 
omissions?"  "I  protest,"  said  Glaucon,  "this  is  a  point  I  never 
considered."  "  Tell  me,  then,  only  its  annual  expenses,  for  I 
suj)pose  you  intend  to  retrench  whatever  appears  superfluous  ?  " 
"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Glaucon,  "that  I  have  yet  thought  of 
this  affair  more  than  of  the  other."  "  "We  must  postpone  our 
design  of  enriching  the  republic  to  another  time,"  said  Socrates, 
"for  I  see  not  how  a  person  can  exert  his  endeavours  to  any 
pui'pose,  so  long  as  he  continues  ignorant  both  of  its  income 
and  expenses."  After  exposing  the  ignorance  of  Glaucon  in 
some  other  matters,  Xenophon,  a  little  further  on,  shews  still 

•  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric,"  I.  4. 
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more  how  much  attention  he  thought  necessary  to  be  given 
to  matters  of  commerce.  "  No  doubt,"  continued  Socrates, 
you  have  visited  our  siher  mines  so  frequently,  as  to  assign 
the  cause  why  they  have  fallen  off  so  much  of  late  from  their 
once  flourishing  condition?"  "I  have  not  been  at  all  there," 
answered  Glaucon.  "  However,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  question 
not  but  you  can  easily  tell  us  how  much  corn  our  country 
produces,  how  long  it  will  serve  the  city,  and  what  more  may 
be  required  to  carry  us  through  the  year,  so  that  scarcity  and 
want  may  not  come  upon  us  unawares." 

In  a  short  treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Athens,  (IIopoi  jj  WEpT 
vftxToluiv)  Xenophon  urges  still  more  strongly  the  importance 
of  commerce.  In  it  he  discusses  the  means  of  making  Athens 
most  pi'oductive,  points  out  that  the  poor  lands  which  contain 
minerals,  are  even  of  more  importance  than  the  rich  com 
lands,  and  shows  the  situation  of  Attica  to  be  most  favourable 
for  commerce,  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  then  recommends  that 
the  condition  of  resident  aliens  (jaETowo*)  should  be  improved, 
which  would  ultimately  benefit  the  revenue,  and  would  attract 
strangers  to  Athens.  He  recommends  that  they  should  have 
permission  to  build  houses,  and  that  facilities  should  be  offered 
to  strangers  tradmg  to  Athens,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  come 
to  a  port  where  silver  was  plentiful  and  the  coin  good,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  compelled  to  take  merchandise  in  exchange, 
but  might  take  silver  if  they  preferred  it.  lie  then  proposes 
the  establishment  of  joint  stock  companies,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  markets  and  Avarehouscs  for  the  convenience  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  an  investment  which  he  considers  would 
pay  good  interest ;  and  finally,  he  discusses  the  management 
of  the  state  silver  mines,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  revenue 
derived  from  them. 

All  these  things,  I  think,  shew  that  commerce  was  by 
no  means  despised,  or  left  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  but 
that  its  importance  was  fully  recognized,  and  that  it  was  a 
subject  which   occupied   the  attention  of  both  statesmen   and 
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philosoplicrs.  I  shall  now  turn  to  some  economical  doctrines, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  clearly  enunciated. 

There  is  perhaps  no  chapter  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations " 
more  celebrated,  than  that  in  which  Adam  Smith  has  set  forth 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  division  of  labour,  and  it  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  his  great 
work,  that  he  has  so  clearly  shown  how  much  wealth  is 
increased  by  such  division.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Plato,  in  the  passage  from  the  "  Republic  "  which 
I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  and  which  is,  in  itself,  almost  a 
whole  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  since,  tracing  the  progress 
of  a  community  from  a  condition  in  which  the  barest  wants 
only  are  satisfied,  to  a  state  of  luxury  and  refinement,  he 
shews,  first,  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  great  advantage  of  a 
division  of  labour ;  then,  how  commerce  ai'ose,  and  witli  it  the 
need  of  money  ;  then,  the  ti'ue  nature  of  this  last  as  a  medium 
of  exchange ;  and  lastly,  avoiding  Adam  Smith's  error  of  divi- 
ding labour  into  productive  and  unproductive,  shews  that  each 
kind  is  in  its  place  equally  advantageous  to  the  state. 

The  "  Republic,"  like  the  rest  of  the  wi'itings  of  Plato,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  speakers  in  this  passage  being 
Socrates  and  Adeimantus. 

After  pointing  out  that  society  has  its  origin  in  the  mutual 
wants  of  individuals,  Socrates  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  construct  our  imaginary  city  from  the 
beginning.  It  will  owe  its  construction,  it  appears,  to  our 
natural  wants."  "  Unquestionably."  "  Well,  but  the  first  and 
most  pressing  want  is  that  of  sustenance  ;  our  second  would  be 
that  of  a  house ;  and  our  third  that  of  clothing  and  the  like." 
" True."  "Then  let  us  know  what  will  render  our  city  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  so  many  things.  Must  we  not  begin  with  a 
husbandman  for  one,  and  a  house-builder,  and  besides  these,  a 
weaver.  Will  these  suffice  ?  Or  shall  we  add  to  them  a  shoe- 
maker, and  perhaps  some  other  of  those  people  who  minister  to 
our  bodily  wants ?"    "  By  all  means."    "Then,  the  least  possible 
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city  will  consist  of  four  or  five  men."  "  So  we  see."  "  To 
proceed,  then  :  —  Ought  each  of  these  to  place  his  own  work  at 
the  disposal  of  the  community,  so  that  the  single  husbandman, 
for  example,  shall  provide  food  for  four,  sj)ending  four  times 
the  amount  of  time  and  labour  upon  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  sharing  it  with  others ;  or  must  he  be  regardless  of  them, 
and  produce  for  his  own  consumption  alone  the  fourth  part  of 
this  quantity  of  food,  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  time,  spending 
the  other  three  j^arts, — one  in  making  his  house,  another  in 
procuring  himself  clothes,  and  the  third  in  providing  himself 
shoes, — saving  himself  the  trouble  of  sharing  with  others,  and 
doing  his  own  business  by  himself  and  for  himself?"  To  this 
Adeimantus  replied,  —  "Well,  Socrates,  perhaps  the  former 
plan  is  the  easier  of  the  two."  "Keally,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  it ;  for  I  recollect  myself,  that  you  said  no  tAvo 
persons  are  born  exactly  alike,  but  each  differs  from  each  in 
natural  endowments,  one  being  suited  for  one  occujiation  and 
another  for  another."  After  pursuing  the  subject  a  little 
further,  the  matter  is  thus  summed  uj:)  : — "  From  these  consi- 
derations it  follows,  that  all  things  will  be  produced  in  superior 
quantity  and  quality,  and  Avith  greater  ease,  when  each  man 
works  at  a  single  occupation  in  accordance  with  his  natural 
gifts,  and  at  the  right  moment,  without  meddlmg  with  any- 
thing else."* 

M.  Blanqui  well  remai-ks,  that  never  have  the  advantages  of 
the  division  of  labour  been  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  in  this 
remarkable  passage,  which  certainly  takes  from  Adam  Smith 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  lay  down  clearly  this  principle. 

Continuing  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  shewing  how 
(from  this  division  of  labour)  numbers  of  other  artisans  and 
workmen  will  be  required,  as  the  city  grows,  we  soon  arrive  at 
foreign  trade,  and  with  it,  Plato  jjoints  out  the  origin  and 
nature  of  money. 

"  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  plant  the  actual  city  in  a  place 

•"Republic,"  13.  II.  c.  9. 
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when;  it  will  have  no  lu^ed  of  imports,  so  that  it  will  further 
require  a  new  class  of  persons,  to  bring  from  other  cities  all 
that  it  requires."  "It  will."  "Well,  but  if  the  agent  goes 
empty  handed,  carrying  with  him  none  of  those  commodities 
in  demand  among  these  i)eople  from  whom  our  state  is  to 
procure  what  it  requires,  ho  will  also  come  empty  handed  away, 
will  he  not?"  "I  think  so."  "Then,  it  must  produce  at 
home  not  only  enough  for  itself,  but  also  articles  of  the  right 
kind  and  quantity  to  accommodate  those  whose  services  it 
needs,"  "  It  must."  "  Then,  our  city  requires  larger  numbers 
both  of  husbandmen  and  other  craftsmen?"  "Yes,  it  does." 
"And  among  others,  it  will  need  agents  also,  to  export  and 
import  the  several  commodities,  and  these  are  merchants,  are 
they  not?"  "Yes."  "And  if  the  trafl&c  is  carried  on  by  sea, 
there  will  be  a  further  demand  for  a  considerable  number  of 
other  persons,  who  are  skilled  in  navigation."  "  Undoubtedly." 
"  But  now,  tell  me, — in  the  city  itself  how  are  they  to  exchange 
their  several  productions ;  for  it  was  to  promote  this  exchange, 
you  know,  that  we  formed  the  community,  and  so  founded  oiu* 
state?"  "  Manifestly  by  buying  and  selling  "  "  Then,  this  will 
give  rise  to  a  market  and  a  currency,  for  the  sake  of  exchange." 
"  Undoubtedly."  "  Suppose  then,  that  the  husbandman,  or  one 
of  the  other  craftsmen,  should  come  with  some  of  his  produce 
into  the  market  at  a  time  when  none  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  an  exchange  with  him  are  there, — is  he  to  leave  his 
occupation,  and  sit  idle  in  the  market  place  ?"  "  By  no  means. 
There  are  persons  who,  with  an  eye  to  this  contingency,  under- 
take the  service  required,  and  these,  in  well  regulated  states, 
are  persons  of  physical  w-eakness,  Avho  are  of  no  use  in  otlier 
kinds  of  labour.  Their  business  is,  to  remain  on  the  spot  in 
the  market,  and  give  money  for  goods  to  those  who  want  to 
sell,  and  goods  for  money  to  those  who  want  to  buy."* 


*  This  passage  from  Plato  I  have  generally  taken  from  the  excellent 
translation  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Vaughan,  though  I  have  made  one  or  two 
alterations. 
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I  should  have  wished  to  have  continued  this  extremely 
interesting  passage,  so  as  to  have  traced  still  further  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  shewn  how  the  necessity  was  soon  found  for 
what  has  been  called  (though  incorrectly)  unproductive  labour, 
as  physicians,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  which  Plato  shews 
to  be  equally  advantageous  and  necessary  to  a  state,  arrived 
at  a  certain  condition  of  refinement ;  but  I  have  already,  I  fear, 
made  too  long  an  extract.  Last  of  all,  he  shews  the  advantage 
of  professional  soldiers  ;  and  that  for  war  to  be  well  carried  on, 
it  is  as  necessary  as  in  other  trades  that  the  soldier  should 
devote  himself  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  occupations,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  work  well  at  many  professions. =:= 

In  the  other  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  many  economical  discus- 
sions, though  none,  I  think,  so  striking  as  the  one  I  have  just 
read  part  of.  Time,  however,  would  not  allow  me  now  to  refer 
to  them  at  length.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Laws,  where  he  discusses  the  important 
question  of  legislative  interference  with  trade  and  commerce. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Aristotle,  and  inquire  whether  his 
writings,  any  more  than  those  of  Plato,  bear  out  the  sweeping 
assertion  of  Mc  Culloch,  that  Political  Economy  was  entirely 
neglected  in  antiquity.  Valuable  and  true  as  are  the  remarks 
of  Plato,  which  I  have  just  read,  and  deeply  as  they  prove  that 
great  man  to  have  meditated  on  economical  and  social  problems, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  some  passages  of  the  Politics  and  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  do  not  sheAv  still  moi-e  thought  on  these  subjects, 
and  are  not,  if  possible,  more  valuable  to  the  political  economist. 
In  the  first  book  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  we  have,  as  in 
the  "  Kepublic  "  of  Plato,    a  complete  treatise  on  at  least  one 


*  The  readers  of  Miss  Martlneau's  Tales,  illustrative  of  Political  Economy, 
cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  in  this  passage  from  the  "  Republic,"  of  one  of 
the  best  of  her  stories,  "  Life  in  the  Wilds,"  where  a  British  colony  in  South 
Africa  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  natm-e  by  an  attack  of  the  CaftVes,  and  being 
tlirown  wholly  on  their  own  resom-ces,  illustrate  the  gradual  progi'ess  of  society 
from  that  state  to  one  of  com]iarative  comfort  and  civilization,  mainly  l)y  moans 
of  the  division  of  labour. 
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branch  of  Political  ivojiomv,  immcly,  —  what  Aristotle  calls 
X^fnij.alKTTtK7i,  or  the  art  of  acquiring  wealth.  It  is  from  this 
passage  that  we  acquire  the  word  "  chrematistics,"  which  is 
applied  to  Political  Economy  by  those  writers  who  would 
confine  the  science  to  the  subject  of  wealth.  In  the  eighth 
chapter  he  introduces  the  subject,  and  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  he  examines  the  nature  of  Avealth,  traces  its  origin, 
discusses  money  and  trade,  and  in  so  doing  anticipates  several 
of  the  most  celebrated  discoveries  of  Adam  Smith,  and  care- 
fully avoids  many  of  those  errors  on  the  subject  Avhich  prevailed 
in  modern  times,  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations."     I  shall  quote  a  few  of  the  more  striking  passages. 

One  of  the  distinctions  in  Political  Economy  for  which  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  to  Adam  Smith,  is  that  between  value 
in  use,  and  value  in  exchange,  a  distinction  of  great  importance 
to  the  economist,  and  though  clearly  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith, 
yet  that  writer  is  considered  to  have  caused  some  ambiguity, 
by  applying  to  it  the  expression  value.  But  in  the  distinction, 
though  not  in  the  ambiguity,  Adam  Smith  was  anticipated  by 
Ai'istotle.  Here  is  the  same  distinction  presented  to  us  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  "Politics": — 

"  The  uses  of  every  possession  are  two,  —  both  indeed 
essential,  but  not  in  the  same  manner :  for  one  is  strictly 
proper  to  the  thing,  the  other  not.  As  a  shoe,  for  example, 
may  be  either  worn  or  exchanged  for  something  else  ;  for  both 
these  are  uses  of  the  shoe ;  for  he  who  exchanges  a  shoe 
■with  some  man  Avho  wants  one,  for  money  or  provisions,  uses 
the  shoe  as  a  shoe,  but  not  according  to  its  proper  use.  For 
shoes  are  not  made  to  be  exchanged." 

Certainly  never  has  this  celebrated  distinction  been  put  in 
a  clearer  manner. 

A  little  further  on,  Aristotle  points  out  the  rise  of  ti-ade. 
Fu'st,  barter ;  then  the  need  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange 
is  felt,  and  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  From  this  barter  arose  naturally  another  kind  of  exchange, 
for  as  the  needful  means  for  importing  what  was  wanted,  or 
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for  exporting  a  surplus,  was  often  at  a  great  distance,  the  use 
of  money  was  of  necessity  devised.  For  it  is  not  ever}i;liing 
which  is  naturally  useful  that  is  easy  of  can'iage,  and  for  this 
reason,  men  agreed  upon  something  among  themselves  with  a 
view  to  exchange,  which  they  should  mutually  give  and  take, 
and  which  being  really  useful  in  itself,  might  easily  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  as  iron  or 
silver,  or  anything  of  the  same  nature."  (Observe  the  clearness 
with  which  the  three  most  imjjortant  qualifications  for  a 
currency  are  set  down,  intrinsic  value,  portability,  and  general 
acceptability.)  "  These  at  first  had  a  fixed  standard,  merely 
according  to  weight  and  size,  but  in  process  of  time,  men  put 
upon  them  a  certain  stamp,  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing, 
and  this  stamp  was  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the  quantity.  Money, 
then,  being  derived  from  the  necessity  of  mutual  interchange, 
the  second  species  of  trade  arose  by  buying  and  selling ;  at 
first  simple  in  its  forms,  but  afterwards  more  systematic,  as 
experience  taught  how  the  greatest  profit  could  be  made." 

In  reading  this  passage,  you  will  at  once  think  of  the  chapter 
in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  on  the  origin  of  money,  (Book 
i.  c.  4.)  which  is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the 
remarks  of  Ai-istotle.  The  latter  has  avoided  the  error  so  long 
current,  and  now  by  no  means  exploded, — that  money  is  only 
a  sign,  since  he  expressly  lays  it  down,  moi'e  than  once,  that 
it  must  have  an  intrinsic  and  not  a  mere  fictitious  value ;  he 
says  it  must  be  something  in  its  own  nature  useful,  (6*  ruv 
^frigiijj' Mv  dorh  6v)  and  that  the  stamp  does  not  give  it  value, 
but  only  declares  the  value  which  it  naturally  has.  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  in  his  "  Cours  de  1'  Economic  Politique,"  (Book  iii. 
p.  36,)  has  noticed  the  extreme  soundness  of  the  views 
of  Aristotle  on  this  subject.  After  remarking  that  Aristotle 
had  clearly  exposed  in  the  "  Politics,"  the  origin  of  money, 
and  determined  its  leading  characteristics,  he  quotes  the  passage 
I  have  just  read,  and  then  adds, — "En  ccs  termes  la  questiofi 
est  aditvirablemcnt  posec  et  resnlue  en  mvme  temps.     II  ny  a  de  signe 
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datis  la  monnaie  que  V ciiipreiate  qii  rlh'  jioilc,  i-t  sons  ce  s'ujnfi  il  'y 
a  inifpnrahlemcnt  la  suhatancc."  * 

III  Uic  "Ethics,"  however,  Aristotle  has  analysed  still  more 
precisely,  the  nature  and  origin  of  exchange  and  money,  and 
I  think  it  better  to  place  his  remarks  here,  since  wc  are  noticing 
his  views  on  the  sul)ject, — though  it  breaks  into  our  consider- 
ation of  the  passage  in  the  "  Politics."  I  shall  quote  from  the 
"  Ethics  "  at  some  length,  since  I  am  not  aware  of  any  modern 
economical  writer  who  has  referred  to  it.  M.  Blanqui,  who 
has  given  several  extracts  from  the  "  Politics,"  does  not  appear 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  "  Ethics." 

f  "Arts  and  manufactures  would  be  put  an  end  to,  unless 
equality  were  observed  between  the  dealer  and  the  person  dealt 
with,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  For  commercial 
intercourse  docs  not  take  place  between  two  physicians,  but 
between  a  physician  and  an  agriculturist,  and  generally  between 
persons  who  are  different  and  unequal ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  these  should  be  made  equal.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  things  of  which  there  is  exchange,  should  be  in  some 
manner  capable  of  being  compared  :  and  for  this  purpose, 
money  came  into  use.  And  it  is  in  some  sense  a  medium, 
for  it  measures  everything ;  so  that  it  measures  excess  and 
defect.  For  example  :  —  It  measures  how  many  shoes  are  equal 
to  a  house,  or  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food.  As  therefore,  the 
builder  to  the  shoemaker,  so  must  be  (not  the  house  to  the 
number  of  shoes  but)  the  number  of  shoes  to  the  house  ;  for 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  there  will  be  no  exchange  nor  commerce. 
But  this  proposition  cannot  exist,  unless  the  things  are  in  some 
manner  equal.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  things  should 
be  measured,  as  was  before  said,  by  some  one  thing.  Now, 
permahient  want"  (%?£'«,  is  permanent,  average,  effectual  want, 


*  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  from    M.    Chevalier,  to  a  note  in  Mr. 
Congreve's  recent  and  most  valuable  edition  of  the  "  Politics  of  Aristotle." 
+  Aristotle  :  "  Ethics."  Boook  V.  c.  5. 
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or  need  as  opposed  to  transient  demand,)  "is,  in  reality,  the 
bond  which  keeps  all  commercial  dealings  together.  For  if 
men  wanted  nothing,  or  if  their  wants  were  not  similar,  there 
would  either  be  no  exchange  at  all,  or  not  the  very  exchange 
required.  But  money,  is  as  it  were,  the  substitute  for  demand. 
*  *  =;<  Now,  that  need  is  the  bond  which  in  such  circum- 
stances holds  men  together,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
men  have  no  need  of  one  another,  or  when  one  of  the  parties 
has  no  need  of  the  other,  they  do  not  have  commercial  dealings 
together,  as  they  do  when  one  has  need  of  what  the  other 
has, — wine,  for  instance,  giving  in  return  corn,  for  exportation. 
This  must  therefore  be  made  equal." 

In  what  follows,  Aristotle  shews  still  more  clearly,  that  money 
is,  really,  a  pledge  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  exchange 
when  we  want  it ;  and  then  goes  on  to  expose  the  eri'or  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  modern  times,  that  money — i.e.  the  precious 
metals, — were  uncbangeable  in  value  : — "  With  a  view  to  future 
exchange,  if  we  have  no  present  need  of  it,  money  is  as  it  were 
our  surety,  that  when  we  are  in  need  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  it ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  a  man  who  brings  money  must 
be  able  to  get  what  he  requires.  But  even  money  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection  as  other  commodities,  for  it  is  not  always 
of  equal  value,  but  nevertheless  it  is  more  likely  to  remain 
firm.  Therefore,  all  things  ought  to  have  a  measure  of  value  ; 
for  thus  there  will  always  be  exchange,  and  if  there  is  this, 
there  Avill  be  commerce.  Money  therefore  as  a  measure,  by 
making  things  commensurable,  equalizes  them  ;  for  there  could 
be  no  commerce  without  exchange,  no  exchange  Avithout 
equality,  and  no  equality  without  a  measure  of  value." 

Thoroughly  to  comment  ui^on  and  explain  this  passage, 
which  really  contains  the  whole  theory  of  money  and  exchange, 
would  occupy  more  time  than  that  allotted  to  this  whole 
paper.  But  for  my  pui-pose, — though  there  may  be  several 
sentences  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  writings  and 
style  of  thought  of  Aristotle,  may  not  convey  their  full  force 
and  depth  of  meaning, — it  is  sufficient  to  set  it  before  you  as 
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it  stands :  the  object  of  this  paper  being,  us  I  before  said, 
not  to  explain  generally  the  views  of  Aristotle  find  Plato,  but 
to  show  that  at  least  they  did  not  neglect  economical  subjects, 
and  in  some  instances  anticipated,  and  even  went  beyond 
Adam  Smith. 

In  his  inti'oductory  discourse  to  the  "'Wealth  of  Nations," 
Me  Culloch,  in  enunciating  the  leading  merits  of  Adam  Smith, 
says  very  justly, — "  He  has  shewn,  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  of  the  various  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life."  If  we  look  into  the  "  Politics,"  a  little 
beyond  the  last  extract,  we  find  Aristotle  combatting  the  same 
error : — "  Not  unfrequently,  men  identify  wealth  ('TrXoiirog)  with 
money,  (v6/j,ia/ji,a)  as  this  is  the  medium  with  which  trade  is 
carried  on  and  property  acquired.  Others  again,  regard  money 
as  a  mere  trifle,  having  no  valuable  nature  but  only  a  conven- 
tional one ;  both  because  if  those  who  use  it  should  alter  their 
sentiments  it  would  be  Avorthless  and  unserviceable  for  any 
necessary  purpose,  and  because  the  man  who  abounds  in  money 
may  want  the  necessary  food, — and  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that 
wealth  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  a  man  with  plenty  of  it  around 
him  may  perish  with  hunger  like  Midas,  in  the  fable,  who, 
from  the  insatiable  desire  of  his  prayer,  found  everything  set 
before  him  turned  into  gold.  Whei'efore,  they  who  judge 
rightly,  judge  the  real  wealth,  and  the  true  science  of  acquiring 
wealth,  to  be  something  different  from  mere  money." 

Later  on  in  the  work,  Aristotle  shews  far  more  cleai'ly  even 
than  Plato,  the  necessity  of  other  classes  of  labourers  to  a  state 
than  mere  matei'ial  producers,  and  points  out  that  all  these 
ai'e  equally  pi'ofitable,  thus  doing  away  with  the  senseless 
opinion  that  unproductive  labour,  as  it  is  called,  i.  e.  labour 
not  employed  in  material  jd reduction,  is  injurious  to  the  state, 
since  such  labourers  consume  without  producing : — 

"  We  are  now  to  consider  what  those  things  are  without 
which  a  city  cannot  possibly  exist.  ^=  *  *  Fii-st,  the  inha- 
bitants  must   have   food ;    secondly,  arts,    for  there  are  many 
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instruments  necessary  in  life ;  thirdly,  arms,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  community  should  have  an  armed  force  within  them- 
selves, both  to  support  their  government  against  internal 
disaffection,  and  also  to  defend  it  from  those  who  attack  it 
from  without ;  fourthly,  a  certain  revenue,  as  well  for  the 
internal  necessities  of  the  state  as  for  the  business  of  war ; 
fifthly,  and  indeed  chief  of  all,  the  care  of  the  service  of  the 
gods  ;  sixthly  in  order,  but  most  necessary,  a  court,  to  decide 
civil  and  criminal  causes.  These  things  are  matters  which 
are  absolutely  required,  so  to  speak,  in  every  state  ;  for  a  city  is 
a  number  of  people  not  accidentally  met  together,  but  with  the 
intention  of  assuming  to  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  everything, 
{avra^mg)  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  and  if  anything  necessary 
to  these  purposes  is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  that  in  such  a 
situation  these  ends  can  be  obtained.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  a  city  should  be  composed  with  a  reference  to  these  various 
trades ;  for  this  purpose,  a  proper  number  of  husbandmen 
are  required,  to  procure  food  ;  as  also  artificers,  and  soldiers, 
and  rich  men,  and  priests,  and  judges,  to  determine  what  is 
necessary  and  beneficial."* 

With  this  extract,  I  shall  conclude :  not  that  I  have  by  any 
means  exhausted  the  passages  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  which 
treat  upon  economical  subjects,  but  that  those  which  I  have 
read  are,  as  I  think,  suflicicnt  to  bear  out  the  two  positions 
with  which  I  commenced,  and  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  establish, — first,  that  Political  Economy  was  by 
no  means  neglected  by  the  Greeks ;  and  secondly,  that  some 
at  least  of  the  discoveries  of  Adam  Smith  had  been  anticipated 
by  Aristotle  and  Plato.  As  I  before  said,  I  am  not  about  to 
make  any  general  reflections  on  the  Political  Economy  of  these 
Philosophers.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  Avritings 
will  be  aware,  that  many  economical  doctrines  ai'e  to  be  found 
there  from  which   we  must  wholly  dissent,  and   many  Avbich, 


•  Aristotle :  "  Politics,"  Book  IV.  c.  8.    (Congreve's  edition.    In  the  old  editions, 
it  is  the  Seventh  Book.) 
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if  ever  true,  were  only  so  in  u  state  of  society  such  as  tluU 
which  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece.  But  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  their  doctrines,  it  ou^dit,  I  think,  to  he  generally 
known  and  admitted,  that  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Ai'istotle  are 
the  earliest  economical  writers  with  whose  works  we  are 
acquainted, — and  that  they  saw  and  clearly  laid  down  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years  since,  truths  which  have  received  general 
assent  for  little  more  than  half  a  century.  No  apologj',  then, 
seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  subject  of  this  paper  ; 
but  for  the  imperfect  and  superficial  treatment  of  it,  much. 
It  has  been  written  whilst  I  have  been  closely  occupied  with 
other  matters,  and  therefore  with  much  greater  haste  and  much 
less  thought  than  I  could  have  wished.  If,  however,  it  calls 
the  attention  of  any  member  of  this  Society  to  its  subject,  or 
in  any  respect  tends  to  remove  the  vulgar  error  as  to  the 
neglect  of  Political  Economy  in  antiquity,  it  will  answer  its 
purpose,  and  I  shaU  not  consider  the  labour  it  has  cost  me 
ill  bestowed. 


On   Certain  Fallacies  in   onr  Xational  Mortiiarij  Belnrns. 


By  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland. 


[Read  May  21st,   18,57.] 


In  the  following  observations,  based  upon  private  enquiries, 
and  therefore  necessarily  imperfect,  I  propose  to  direct  the 
attention  of  this  Society  to  a  few  facts  indicating  the  incom- 
pleteness, I  may  say  the  unfaithfulness,  of  one  branch  of  our 
national  records,  the  Mortuary  Eeturns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  approach  this  subject  with  my  hands  tied ;  I  am  unable  to 
publish  much  of  the  information  which  I  possess,  given  to  me 
confidentially,  but  must  rest  satisfied  with  laying  before  you 
general  statements  and  impressions  ;  and  although  these  appear 
to  me  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  the  fallacies,  to  indicate  the 
laborious  miscalculations,  and  to  lay  bare  the  cherished  miscon- 
ceptions of  Statistics-at-any-price  men,  I  regret  that  I  can  see 
no  ready  plan  of  winnowing  error  from  truth,  no  immediate 
means  of  exchanging  the  romance  of  figures  for  trust-worthy 
historic  recoi'ds.  The  first  process  must  be  destruction  ;  to  the 
chances  of  time  must  be  left  the  restoration. 

Statistics,  we  find  defined  thus  in  the  Dictionary,  —  '•  The 
Science  of  collecting  and  arrawjinij  facts."  I  would  suggest 
a  correction,  thus  :  Statistics, — the  art  of  making  facts  squiu-e 
with  preconceived  theories,  —  the  substitution  of  what  Bacon 
called  the  anticipatio  natux-aj  for  the  interroyatio  naturiV,  for 
such  I  firmly  believe  is  the  history  of  the  bulk  of  so-called 
modern    Statistics.      An    honest   return    of  the    sums   drained 
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fioiii  Uk'  N'atioiiJil  'J'reasury  to  couipilc  tho  Blue  Books 
wliicli  lumber  Parliamentary  libraries,  would  form  a  sad  but 
insti'iictivc  page  in  our  annals,  'i'lie  waste  of  human  inge- 
nuity, of  human  energy,  and  of  gold,  form  but  a  small  item 
in  the  National  loss.  Inasmuch  as  legislation  is  based  upon 
these  data,  allow  their  imperfection,  and  the  result  must 
be  pecuniary  loss  or  injustice  to  individuals,  or  to  classes, 
or  both.  Take  Agricultural  Statistics  for  instance.  Notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  an  ingenious  and  eloquent  writer  of 
the  present  day,  that  the  fiduciary  element  especially  attaches 
itself  to  land,  evolving  honour,  probity  and  a  love  of  truth,  how 
stands  the  fact  in  this  branch  of  figures  ?  It  is  confessedly 
untrustworthy. 

Mr.  Mills,  a  large  landowner,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject,  stated  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  in  1854,  that 
"  he  deemed  it  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  get  Agricultural  Statistics 
voluntarily."  The  farmers  feared  that  their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  the  truth,  and  would  evade  any  attempt  to  advance 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Corn  speculators  again  have  an  obvious 
interest  in  the  publication  of  false  returns.  Even  allow  the 
perfect  honesty  of  all  the  figures,  this  branch  of  Statistics 
involves  a  problem  with  so  many  equations,  that  accuracy 
seems  impossible.  In  corn  returns,  specific  gravity  is  the  only 
fair  mode  of  calculating,  but  the  imperial  measure  takes  no  note 
of  this,  and  the  consequence  is  a  variation  often  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  per  cent.  Was  susjiicion  cast  ui:)on  the  accuracy 
of  these  returns  when  the  corn  laws  were  discussed  ?  Not 
generally ;  they  were  accepted  by  Parliament  as  proper  bases  of 
legislation. 

Are  our  Custom  House  Returns  trustworthy '?  Sources  of 
fallacy  stare  every  commercial  man  in  the  face.  "What  is  our 
position  in  reference  to  Vital  Statistics  ?  What  rehance  can  we 
place  in  ]Mortuary  Pteturns  ?  How^  far  can  we  depend  upon  the 
tabulated  arrangement  of  Diseases,  transmitted  to  us  quarterly 
by  the  Registrar  General  ? 

To  these  questions  I  propose  briefly  to  direct  your  attention 
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this  evening: — First,  as  to  the  Kegistiy  of  Births.  As  to  the 
numbers  I  beheve  it  will  be  found  tolerably  accurate.  On  the 
present  system  there  must  be  a  small  per  centage  of  error. 
As  to  sex,  there  probably  is  a  fair  approximation  to  truth, 
the  losses  on  one  side  probably  compensated  by  gains  on 
the  other. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  IMortuary  Returns  as  to 
number.  The  per  centage  of  error  must  be  very  small,  and 
probabl}-  is  on  the  side  of  a  small  excess,  the  result  of  fraudulent 
returns.  A  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  informs  me,  that  it 
has  on  several  occasions  come  under  his  observation,  that 
persons  desirous  of  defrauding  burial  societies  have  committed 
perjury,  (for  the  law  regards  Mse  statements  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  registrars,  as  perjury)  have  announced  a  death,  with 
particulars  of  age  and  disease,  and  having  obtained  the  proper 
certificates,  have  presented  them  to  the  society's  treasurer,  and 
decamped. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  deceased,  as  given  in  the  registrar's 
books,  may  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
The  locality  must  be  considered  less  trustworthy,  as  false 
information  is  not  unfrequently  given  by  relatives,  from 
ignorance  and  motives  of  pride.  Poor,  uneducated  people,  often 
live  for  years  in  a  street  without  knowing  its  name,  or  they 
are  unwilling  to  confess  that  they  inhabit  a  squalid  quarter. 

The  disease  which  destroys  life,  I  fear,  can  in  very  few 
districts  of  England  be  considered  even  remotely  approaching 
truth.  The  sources  of  fallacy  are  so  numerous,  the  difficulties 
of  attaining  exactness  so  insiq^erable,  that  however  conscientious 
a  registrar  may  be,  he  must  be  constantly  at  fault. 

What  arc  his  sources  of  information  ?  Does  he  receive 
statements  from  medical  men,  the  only  competent  witnesses  ? 
But  rarely,  and  for  these  reasons : — There  are  three  hundred 
medical  registrars  in  England,  and  although  they  are,  from 
training  and  occupation,  the  most  trustworthy  collectors  of  tlie 
information  I'equired  by  the  Registrar  General,  yet  professional 
jealousy  and  suspicion  not  luifrequently  create  a  reserve  which 
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ends  ill  the  refusiil  to  give  certificates.  I  .spciik  julvist'dlv  wlicii 
1  say  that  no  profession  is  less  mercenary  than  that  of  nu;<licin«, 
none  more  self  sacrificing.  Influenced  by  a  pure  Samaritan 
spirit,  its  professors  place  at  the  service  of  their  poorer  follow- 
creatures  their  skill,  their  medicines,  and  other  material 
comforts,  without  ostentation  or  the  hope  of  reward  in  this 
world.  No  profession  more  readily  recognizes  its  duties  to  the 
commonwealth,  or  more  conscientiously  practises  the  duties 
of  citizenship ;  but  when  they  find  successive  governments 
studiously  ignoring  their  rights,  and  parliament  claiming  a 
vested  right  in  the  mintage  of  their  brains,  they  naturally 
protect  themselves  by  a  studied  reserve.  Whilst  the  state  makes 
elaborate  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  legal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  all  other  fees,  where  work  is  demanded,  it  is  consistently 
denied  to  the  medical  profession.  The  late  Vaccination  Act 
directs  a  i>erfect  library  of  books  to  be  furnished  to  the  surgeon, 
who  is  expected  to  study  them  and  furnish  returns  to  the 
registrar.  The  profession  refuses  to  accept  the  responsibility, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  act  is  a  failure.  So  it  is  with 
the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death.  A  large  majority  of  the 
professox"S  of  medicine  refuse  to  send  their  certificates,  and  the 
registrars  are  obliged  to  glean  their  facts  from  perfectly  untrust- 
worthy sources.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  I  have  never  heard  from  any  one  that  he  considered  that 
the  returns  he  furnished  to  head  quarters  convey  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  They  gather  their  facts  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  parliament  and  draw  their  salaries, — and  there  it 
ends.  The  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  strongly  recommended  the 
profession  to  aid  the  registrars  in  their  work,  and  for  a  time 
they  did  so :  but  now  the  custom  is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  iunl  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
not  one -sixth  of  all  the  recorded  causes  of  death  ai'e  the  registiT 
of  science. 

Further  ;  if  all  the  qualified  medical  men  in  England 
furnished  certificates,  still,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
returns,  and  for  this  reason, — In  the  north   of  England    it  is 
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certainly  the  case,  and  probably  in  other  parts,  that  at  least  one 
half  of  the  deaths  occur  under  unlicensed  practitioners,  herb 
doctors,  water  casters,  bone  setters,  wise  women,  and  the  like. 
The  registrar  cannot  receive  their  statements,  and  the  process 
of  obtaining  the  return  is  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  Amongst 
the  poor  there  is,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  a  limited  though 
fanciful  nosology.  In  every  street  may  be  found  several  women 
who  have  a  passion  for  attending  sick-beds,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  skilled  in  diagnosis,  or  the  discrimination  of 
disease.  Proud  of  their  position,  and  desirous  of  maintaining 
their  authority,  they  give  bold  and  confident  ojiiuions.  Many 
of  them  will  be  found  to  have  a  2Jt?»c/ta«i  for  some  particular 
ailment,  they  cherish  a  pet  disease,  which  of  course  is  accused 
whenever  their  judgment  is  demanded.  One  believes  in  worms, 
another  in  convulsions,  either  inward  or  outward ;  another 
cultivates  swelling  of  the  lungs,  and  so  on.  When  a  death 
occurs,  one  of  these  props  of  the  national  registry  tramps  off  to 
the  local  registrar.  Her  knowledge  of  even  the  name  of  the 
deceased  is  often  obscure,  of  his  age  still  more  so,  but  finding 
that  these  particulars  are  required,  she  cheerfully  communicates 
them,  and  as  she  perhaps  lives  several  miles  off,  no  ready  mode 
of  correction  is  at  hand,  and  the  valuable  statistical  detail  is 
complete.  Twice  it  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  that 
the  locality  of  the  death  has  been  knowingly  falsified  from 
motives  of  friendship  to  the  bereaved  family,  which  the  informer 
was  desirous  of  relieving  from  the  stigma  of  living  in  a  low 
neighbourhood.  By  two  of  my  professional  brethren  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  is  often  the  case. 

In  forwarding  these  defective  returns  the  registrar  is  not  to 
blame  ;  he  generally,  I  believe,  makes  the  best  use  he  can  of 
his  materials,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  furnish 
better  if  he  personally  visited  the  scene  of  every  death.  In  an 
Irish  family,  for  instance,  an  inquiry  as  to  a  death  would 
almost  unavoidably  be  met  with,  "  Oh.  faith,  he  died  of  a  pain 
in  the  heart !  "  An  Irishman's  heart  extends  between  his  chin 
and  his  toes,   comprehending  any  point  between  the  two.     As  a 
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body,  I  believe  registrars  do  their  dut}',  and  act  up  to  tlieir 
instriuitions.  Soiik!  three  hini(h'ed  are  medical  men,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  materials  ;  the  rest  are  non-professional,  and 
let  us  hope  they  do  tlicir  best,  though  their  best  must  neces- 
sarily be  bad.  I  miglit  adduce  some  half  a  dozen  instances  of 
^vilful  neglect  of  duty,  defended  by  assertions  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pay;  but  as  T  believe  these  are,  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  that  as  a  body  they  are  faithful,  it  would  not 
advance  our  knowledge  to  dwell  upon  these,  and  I  willingly 
pass  them  by. 

In  one  instance,  not  from  any  wilful  default,  the  names  of 
streets  in  one  registrar's  books  differed  in  three-f(jurths  of  the 
instances  from  tlic  names  in  the  overseer's  books,  and  so 
entirely  stultified  the  returns  required  by  a  government 
inspector.  The  reason  was  obvious :  the  district  was  large — 
too  large  for  the  registrar's  personal  knowledge — and  as  he 
depended  upon  reports  of  the  relatives  of  dead  persons,  he  was 
unwittingly  misled.  One  superintending  registrar  was  ignorant 
of  the  terms  in  ordinary  use,  and  when  requsted  by  an  inspector 
to  liimish  a  list  of  zymotic  diseases  in  a  certain  district,  replied 
that  he  must  first  be  told  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  yet  he  had 
been  registrar  for  many  years.  The  only  reliable  returns  are 
those  furnished  by  qualified  medical  men  to  medical  registrars, 
and  as  these  only  amount  to  a  small  jier  centage  of  the  whole, 
and  are  overlaid  by  a  large  proportion  evidently  untrustworthy, 
the  faithfulness  of  the  whole  is  destroyed.  And  yet,  at  the 
close  of  every  quarter  the  Eegistrar  Genei'al  laboriously  classifies 
his  materials,  and  can  show  to  an  admiring  world  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  diseases, — the  relation  of 
zymotic  to  sporadic  diseases,  and  subdivides  the  latter  again 
into  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat,  and  those  of 
specified  parts  or  organs.  Upon  these  unfaithful  data  scientific 
theories  ax'e  founded  in  professional  works.  The  mischief  does 
not  end  here.  Upon  these  Jack-o'-lantern  figures,  legislative 
enactments  affecting  the  comfort,  health,  and  liberty  of  millions 
of  people  are  based.     What  remedy   can   be  offered  ?     ^^'e  here 
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approach  a  most  difficult  problem.  I  know  of  no  compre- 
hensive plan  of  at  once  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  must  be 
accomplished  by  degrees,  and  by  a  series  of  well  directed 
experiments. 

In  the  first  place,  all  qualified  medical  men  must  be  paid  for 
their  certificates,  and  only  such  accredited  documents  used  in 
making  summaries.  The  next  course  should  be,  to  discourage 
unqualified  practitioners,  and  so  secure  to  our  sick  fellow- 
creatures  more  attention  from  educated  men.  Failure,  compa- 
rative failure  has  hitherto  attended  efforts  in  legislating  on  this 
subject.  The  ear  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  not  easily 
gained  to  this  end.  The  man  who  can  see  the  supreme  impor- 
tance as  far  as  his  own  family  is  concerned,  of  obtaining  science 
and  skill  in  his  doctor,  and  who  will  talk  by  the  hour  together 
with  unflagging  interest  about  his  own  ailments,  feels  no 
interest  in  the  acquirements  of  the  profession  at  large,  or  care 
for  the  ailments  of  the  unknown  many.  Let  but  the  subject  be 
broached  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  general  rush  to 
doors  occurs  ;  honourable  members  immediately  are  reminded 
that  they  are  wanted  in  the  smoking  room,  or  that  it  is  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  The  unfortunates  who  feel  obliged  to  remain, 
yawn  over  it,  and  consider  it  as  on  a  par  of  importance  with 
the  discussion  originated  a  few  sessions  back, — whether  short 
sixes  or  long  fours  should  be  used  in  the  house. 

If  the  importance  of  the  subject  were  granted,  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  legislation  would  avail.  A  public,  demanding  free  trade 
in  medicine,  will  always  In-eak  down  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
principles  of  demand  and  sujqily  will  always  rule,  however  severe 
the  penalties  may  be.  Still,  something  might  be  done,  and  the 
way  paved  for  future  advance.  Some  have  suggested  to  me,  that 
a  health  officer  might  at  once  repair  to  the  house  where  a  death 
had  occurred  under  unqualified  hands,  and  obtain  information 
from  any  available  source,  if  necessary  making  a  j-jos^  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  ;  but  this  would  in  many  cases  produce 
no  fruits,  and  would  certainly  create  violent  prejudice  and 
discontent.     The  same  objections  Avould  hold  good  to  the  use  of 
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the  services  i>l'  the  nearest  surgeon  or  of  the  reffistrar  liimsfir, 
always  sujjposing  him  to  be  a  surgeon. 

'J'lic  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  jtlan  would  lead  to  uiudi 
clamour,  for  the  public  mind  is  b('Coming  impatient  of  minute 
and  meddlesome  sanitary  legislation,  and  it  will  require  a  firm 
assurance  of  the  value  of  a  method  opposed  to  English  usages 
and  English  prejudices,  if  its  sanction  is  to  be  given  or  con- 
tinued to  it.  Public  opinion  is  the  law  of  laws,  and  let  but  its 
tide  set  in  strongly  in  any  direction,  and  the  security  of  acts  of 
parliament  vanishes,  melting  like  the  wax  of  tlie  seals  tliat  attest 
them,  before  the  fire. 

A  pamphlet,  largely  circulated  and  largely  read,  has  this 
passage ;  and  it  interprets,  I  believe  faithfully,  the  opinions 
of  many.  "  I  believe  there  is  no  countiy  in  the  world  so 
cursed  as  we  are  with  what  is  called  inspection — unless  it  be 
Prussia,  to  which  we  seem  fast  advancing.  We  can't  be  bom, 
but  we  are  inspected ;  we  can't  be  vaccinated,  but  we  are 
inspected ;  we  caia't  travel,  but  we  are  inspected ;  we  can't  be 
married,  but  we  are  insi^ected ;  we  can't  die,  but  Ave  are 
inspected.  We  can  do  no  mortal  thing,  from  coming  into  the 
world  to  going  out,  without  government  placing  its  paternal 
hand  upon  us  with  a  yearning  desire  tu  keep  us  in  its  own 
go-cart,  for  which,  I  fear,  we  are  utterly  ungrateful,  and  which 
we  do  not  appreciate  as  we  ought."  In  quoting  this  passage, 
I  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  am  Avilling 
to  endorse  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  the  effusion  of 
an  unreasonable  and  prejudiced  mind ;  but  as  it  has  met  with 
favour  and  acceptance,  I  adduce  it  to  shew  the  difficulties 
which  popular  prejudice  offers  to  what  thoughtful  men  must 
deem  wise  legislation.  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
system  of  inspection  carried  much  further,  and  to  see  the 
government  instituting  a  much  more  comprehensive  system  of 
medical  police.  I  am  also  desirous  of  guarding  myself  from 
misconception,  in  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  underrate 
the  real  advantages  of  the  Eegistration  Act,  which  is  honourable 
to  its  distinguished  author,  and   to  the  energv  and  wisdom  of 
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the  government  which  matured  his  plans,  and  reduced  the 
suggestions  of  philosophy  to  practice.  Nor  would  I  have  you 
imagine  that  I  Avish  to  cast  any  shght  upon  the  labours  of 
the  accomplished  Eegistrar  General.  In  the  suggestions  I  have 
offered,  my  sole  object  is  to  give  my  humble  assistance  to 
render  his  work  more  complete. 

At  present,  I  can  see  no  plan  but  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  the  use  of  all  uncertified  information.  The  knowledge 
that  we  are  in  error  would  be  one  step  gained  towards  truth, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  memorial  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  General  recommending  that  a  circular  should 
be  addressed  to  all  district  registrars  requesting  information. 
Questions  might  thus  be  put : — 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  the  machinery  at  present  in  operation 
is  capable  of  procuring  trustworthy  returns  of  the  causes 
of  death"? 

2.  Tf  imperfect,  state  in  what  particulars  it  is  deficient. 

3.  What  is  the  per  centage  of  deaths  in  your  district  where 
there  has  been  no  medical  attendance  of  any  kind  ? 

4.  Wliat  is  the  per  centage  of  deaths  where  quacks  or 
unqualified  practitioners  have  attended? 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  unqualified  practitioners  in  your 
district?  (Here  might  follow  directions  to  append  name  and 
status  of  each.) 

6.  Are  you  aware  of  the  probable  amount  of  fee  that  would 
secure  certificates  fully  filled  up  from  the  medical  practitioners 
in  your  district? 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  mention  one  point  that  is  of 
importance,  viz. — the  limit  of  each  registrar's  district.  It  would 
probably  be  of  little  avail  to  insert  a  question  relating  to  this, 
as  the  registrars  might  feel  that  their  emoluments  would  be 
diminished  if  their  range  was  less.  I  am  quite  satisiied  that 
the  breadth  of  a  district  materially  affects  tlio  value  of  returns; 
with  a  wide  straggling  boundary  there  cannot  be  the  same 
exactness  as  with  one  compact  and  cii'cumscribed.  A  wide 
district  affords    oppoi'tunities   of    falsification   that    could   not 
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exist,  in  the  smaller.  lu  the  latter,  the  I'cgistrar's  jicrsoiial 
knowledge  of  places  and  persons  would  be  a  constant  chock  and 
afford  him  opportunities  which  he  rarely  uses  now,  (but  for 
Avhich  the  law  gives  authority)  of  obtaining  information  from 
practitioners  who  decline  to  furnish  certificates. 

I  reserve  for  some  future  occasion  the  consideration  of  sanitary 
mistakes  arising  from  unfaithful  Mortuaiy  Statistics. 
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On  National  Education  in  Denmark. 

By  Mr.  Eehakd  Hald,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kreiberg. 

[Read  April  16tli,  1857.] 

The  people  of  Denmark  have  long  been  convinced  that  every 
child,  however  destitute,  has  an  inherent  and  indisputable 
right  to  be  educated,  with  a  view  to  its  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  welfare  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  its  Creator  has 
been  pleased  to  place  it ;  and  that  the  people  have  a  right,  for  the 
sake  of  their  security  and  happiness,  to  demand  from  Govern- 
ment that  laws  and  regulations  for  this  purpose  should  be 
made,  and  the  expenses  be  defrayed  by  all  who  have  the  ability 
to  pay,  whether  married  or  not,  and  whether  with  or  without 
children  ;  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  complying  with  these 
regulations  being  made  compulsory  upon  the  parents,  guardians, 
or  sponsors  of  such  children,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
the  people  at  large  ;  since  experience  has  sho-wn  that  parents  are 
too  often  without  the  means,  or  are  careless  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  secular  education  of  their 
offspring. 

As  early  as  the  year  1720,  now  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  Fredei'ick  IV.  built  240  good  substantial  and  roomy 
free  schools  on  land  belonging  to  the  crown.  His  reason  for 
thus  doing  is  stated  in  the  inscription  upon  a  stone  over  the 
doorway  of  each  school-house,  and  which  it  would  be  well  if 
some  of  our  great  statesmen  would  lay  to  heart.     He  says — 

"  For  fifty  years,  Oh  God  !  hast  Thou  my  country  spared, 
Nor  sickness,  war,  nor  plague,  hns  it  to  visit  dared  ; 
Thus,  thanking  tlicc  for  all,  and  spreading  f(n-tli  Thy  name, 
These  schools  I  now  have  built,  to  teach  the  poor  Thy  fame." 
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Tliis  however  was  rather  a  private  than  a  national  undertaking 
of  that  pious  king,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  still  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  tlie  people.  Yet  it  was  a  good  beginning  ; 
and  in  the  year  1739,  Christian  VI.  made  an  excellent  law 
for  a  general  school  system  well  suited  for  the  time.  In  the 
year  following  this  law  was  altered,  so  as  to  leave  the  organ- 
isation of  the  scheme  and  the  regulation  of  the  teachers'  salaries 
to  the  sole  judgment  of  the  nobles  and  large  landed  proprietors, 
who,  according  to  the  system  of  serfdom  then  existing,  had  an 
absolute  right  to  command  a  certain  amount  of  work  from 
the  peasants  or  senants  on  their  land,  at  such  times  as  the 
proprietors  pleased ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  money  had  to  be 
voluntarily  supplied  by  them,  the  plan  could  not  and  did  not 
thrive  until  Frederick  VI.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  abolished  serfdom  and  made  the  peasantry  free. 

This  measure  was  a  great  shock  to  the  nobles  and  landowners, 
but  the  king  being  in  possession  of  absolute  power  (which,  it 
must  be  said  to  his  praise,  he  afterwards  to  some  certain  extent 
relinquished  voluntarily),  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
opposition  and  ill-feeling  which  he  encountered  from  those 
classes,  in  making  his  beloved  and  loyal  people  free,  as  well  in 
body  as  in  soul. 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  so  that  in 
time  they  might  be  fit  for  more  extended  pohtical  liberty,  he,  by 
a  law  enacted  the  29th  July,  1814,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true 
and  effectual  system  of  national  education,  embracing  all  classes, 
fi'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  binding  upon  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  ;  this  latter  age  being 
the  earliest  period  at  which  the  cei'emony  of  confirmation, 
incumbent  upon  all  the  Lutheran  Church,  can  be  perfonned. 
By  this  solemn  act  young  persons  take  upon  themselves  the 
spiritual  and  moral  responsibility  Avhich  had  jjreviously  been 
undertaken  on  their  behalf  by  their  sponsors,  and  become 
entitled  to  the  privileges  which  an  adherence  to  the  forms  of  that 
Church  confers  upon  its  members.  Every  child  before  it  can  be 
confirmed,  or,  by  attaining  its  fourteenth  year,  become  exempt 
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from  the  school  regulation,  must  undergo  a  public  examination, 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  or  she  has  received  at  least  the  minimum 
of  education  demanded  by  law  ;  so  that  all  children  are  obliged 
regularly  to  attend  the  public  school,  if  their  parents  cannot 
certify  that  they  are  receiving  a  proper  education  in  some  other 
way,  either  by  attending  a  private  authorised  school,  or  by 
instruction  at  home.  So  long  as  the  child  is  registered  at  any 
of  the  national  schools  he  is  not  allowed  to  absent  himself, 
unless  from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  in  which  case 
the  parents  or  guardians  are  i-equired  to  send  a  note  in  writing 
to  the  teacher  to  that  effect.  Non-attendance  is  noted  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  ;  if  it  occurs  frequently  the  parents  are 
first  cautioned  ;  if  that  has  no  effect,  fined.  As,  however,  most 
parents  know  the  value  of  education,  and  as  the  schools  are 
almost  all  good,  they  are  generally  very  Avilling  to  send  their 
children,  and  neglect  in  this  respect  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  so 
that  the  majority  of  children  receive  regular  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion, from  the  sixth  or  seventh,  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  their 
age,  at  which  period  they  generally  leave  the  school  and  attend 
the  religious  instructions  of  their  clergyman  for  half  a  year 
previous  to  their  confirmation. 

For   this   law,  as   well   as   for   many  other   benevolent   and , 
popular  deeds,  of  which  the  people  are  now  reaping  the  benefit, 
the  memory  of  this  Monarch,  who  died  in  1839,  will  ever  be 
dear  to  the  Danish  nation. 

This  law  has  however,  in  the  progress  of  time,  undergone 
many  improvements,  and  although  there  is  yet  room  for  more, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  its  operation  has  placed  the  Danes 
amongst  the  best  educated  and  happiest  people  on  the  Earth, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  example  may  be  followed,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  other  countries,  to  the  unfailing  benefit  and 
security  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  existing  law, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  of  mine,  ]\Ir.  Kreiberg,  who  is 
Professor  in  one  of  the  higher  National  Schools  in  Aarhuus,  an 
important  city  on  the  east-coast  of  Jutland,  for  some  of  tlie 
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pai'ticuliirs.  That  gentleman,  assisted  by  tlic  Danish  govern- 
ment, was  travelling  for  some  time  last  year  in  England,  and 
has  had  good  ojiportunity  of  making  comparision  between  the 
Danish  system  of  education  and  the  various  systems  adopted 
here,  although  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  working 
in  the  two  countries  are  very  different.  In  Denmark,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  state  both  has  the  power  of  regulating  the 
schools,  and  is  bound  to  assist  and  increase  their  usefulness  to 
the  nation.  The  particular  management  and  control  of  the 
system  has  by  the  government  been  given  : — 

First :  To  the  church,  because  the  instruction  in  the  religion 
of  the  established  church  (the  Lutheran  religion)  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  ;  because  a  portion  of  the  property,  belonging 
to  the  schools,  has  been  contributed  by  the  church ;  and  lastly, 
because  in  many  places  the  minister  of  the  church  was  formerly 
the  only  man  qualified  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  were  carried  out  as  the  law  directs. 

Secondly :  To  the  community  (parish  or  district)  whose  children 
frequent  the  school,  and  which  pays  the  taxes  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Every  burgess,  whether  he  has  children  or  not,  or 
Avhether  his  children  frequent  the  school,  or  have  instruction  at 
home,  must  pay  a  yearly  school-tax,  which  is  levied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  taxes.  In  return  for  this  payment  he  has 
the  right  to  get  his  children  instructed  without  any  extra 
expence  in  the  lower  class  of  schools,  where  only  the  minimum 
education  demanded  by  the  law  is  given,  and  with  but  a  trifle 
extra  in.  the  higher  class  of  schools  ;  and  he  also  enjoys  that 
security  which  is  the  certain  result  of  a  good  national  education, 
and  the  best  safeguard  against  crime,  as  well  as  the  best  means 
of  making  each  individual  able  to  reason  for  himself,  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  a  country  possessing  a  free  constitution. 

The  national  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  town 
and  city  schools  and  the  country  schools.  In  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  three  kinds  of  schools  are  established,  namely  : — 

1.  A  Higher  Burgess  School,  in  which  are  taught,  Danish, 
reading,  grammar,  writing,  religion,  geography,  history  (national. 
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general,  and  natural),  arithmetic,  mathematics,  German,  French, 
or  English  (the  latter  language  having  lately  been  gaining 
ground),  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

This  class  of  schools  receive  a  yearly  income  from  the 
general  school  fund  of  the  towns  and  cities,  the  amount  of 
which  is  about  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  as  that  given  to  the  free  schools,  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  expenses  is  made  up  by  the  parents  whose  children  frequent 
the  school  paying,  in  addition  to  their  legal  school-tax,  what  is 
called  school-money — about  three  pounds  per  annum,  A  con- 
siderable deduction  is  made  when  more  children  from  the  same 
family  attend  the  school  at  the  same  time. 

The  Higher  Burgess  School  in  Aarhuus  has,  at  present,  about 
120  scholars,  divided  into  five  classes  each,  in  separate,  large, 
and  well  furnished  rooms.  The  number  of  teachers  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  classes ;  each  teacher  has  his  specified 
branches  of  instruction.  A  certain  number  of  free  admissions 
are  given  to  clever  and  well  behaved  poor  children,  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  attend  the  free  schools,  and  receive  merely  the 
minimum  education. 

2.  A  Lower  Burgess  School,  in  which  are  taught  Danish, 
reading,  writing,  religion,  geography,  history  (national  and 
natui-al),  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  German,  singing,  and 
gymnastics ;  in  these  schools  also,  school-money  is  paid,  which 
in  most  places  amounts  to  about  one  shilling  per  month  or 
twelve  shillings  per  annum.  The  school  at  Aarhuus  has  four 
classes  and  two  teachers,  so  that  the  two  oldest  classes  are 
taught  in  the  foi'enoon,  and  the  two  youngest  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  A  Free  School,  by  some  termed  the  Poor  School,  because 
it  in  genei-al  only  consists  of  poor  childx'en, — the  instruction  in 
which  is  the  same  as  in  the  lower  burgess  school,  only  less 
advanced  and  without  German.  The  children  in  tliis  school 
are  instructed  entirely  free  of  charge,  and  in  many  instances, 
where  it  is  really  necessary,  are  supplied  with  school  materials 
and  books. 

Of  Country  Schools,  there  is  in  each  large  village  one  Free 
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School,  but  where  there  are  two  or  three  small  villages  lying 
near  each  other,  one  school  is  built  in  a  place  the  most  acces- 
sible to  all.  It  is  however  often  difficult  in  bad  weather, 
particularly  in  the  winter  time,  for  the  smaller  children  to 
get  to  school ;  and  as  the  Danish  peasant's  principal  pursuit 
is  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  and  children,  even  at  a  veiy 
early  age,  can  assist  their  parents,  the  school  attendance  is 
lessened,  and  as  the  children  in  the  summer  time  have  to  work 
and  attend  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  they  do  not  attend  more 
than  twice  a  week.  The  summer  is  thus  the  school  time  for 
the  little  children  not  able  to  work,  and  the  older  ones  attend 
regularly  in  the  winter  time  ;  and  one  may  conclude,  that  each 
child  has,  on  an  average,  at  least  three  to  four  years  regular 
instruction.  The  instruction  is  in  Danish,  reading,  writing, 
religion,  arithmetic,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  geography,  national 
histoiy,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

In  general,  only  one  teacher  has  been  employed  in  the  countrj' 
schools,  but  as  the  number  of  children  in  many  places  is  far  too 
large  for  one  teacher  to  attend  to  properly,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  an  under  teacher,  and  this,  by  relieving  the 
head  teacher  of  a  portion  of  his  laborious  work,  has  proved  very 
beneficial,  as  well  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  children.  The  cost 
of  these  schools  is  chiefly,  in  many  places  altogether,  defrayed 
by  the  community  to  which  each  belongs.  In  regard  to  desti- 
tute orphans  or  deserted  children,  the  latter  of  whom  are  very 
rare,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  towns  and  cities  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  get  them  board  and  lodging  in  the  country, 
with  fanners  having  few  or  no  children  of  their  own,  and 
having  work  for  them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  school  regularly.  The  farmers  are  glad 
of  them,  and  receive  them  for  very  little  or  often  no  remunera- 
tion at  all ;  so  that  their  stay  in  the  countiy  is  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  child  and  profitable  to  the  farmer,  but  econo- 
mical to  the  community.  The  Danish  peasants  are  however 
well  aware,  that  even  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  for 
education,  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  for 
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that  important  place  which  they  now  hold  in  the  free  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  given  by  the  present  popular  monarch, 
Frederick  VII.  in  the  year  1848,  and  which  entitles  even  the 
humblest  man  (criminals  and  paupers,  of  course,  excepted)  to 
participate  in  the  parliamentary  elections,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  A 
desire  has  therefore  been  felt,  and  urged  by  the  more  wealthy 
peasants — and  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  their  condition 
visible  every  year — to  give  their  children  a  higher  degree  of 
education  than  they  can  get  by  attending  the  government 
school ;  in  many  places,  schools  have  been  established,  called 
Higher  Peasants'  Schools,  which,  in  regard  to  instruction,  may 
be  compared  to  the  higher  burgess  schools  in  the  towns. 

These  schools  are  generally  attended  in  the  winter  time  by 
peasants'  sons  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  expenses 
are  paid  chiefly  by  the  parents  ;  but  in  order  to  assist  these 
establishments,  the  Parliament  votes  to  them  a  yearly  sum  out 
of  the  national  revenues,  and  they  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
same  government  regulations  as  the  others. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  before  mentioned,  infant  schools 
or  asylums,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  established  in  the 
larger  tov\^ns  and  cities,  by  voluntary  means.  To  these  schools 
even  children  in  arms  may  be  brought  during  their  parents' 
absence  from  home  during  work  hours,  and  again  fetched 
away  at  their  regular  meal  times  :  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  are  admitted  is,  that  they  must  be  clean  in  every  respect. 
The  highest  class  of  residents  rival  each  other  in  supporting 
these  institutions,  and  have  their  certain  weeks  or  days  in  which 
they  attend  in  order  to  assist  in  the  superintendence  of  these 
infants.  Children  of  extraordinary  parts  are  sometimes  selected, 
upon  whom  government  or  some  wealthy  persons  bestow  par- 
ticular attention,  and  in  many  instances,  this  kindness  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  result  as  creditable  to  the  individuals  concerned 
as  it  was  honourable  and  useful  to  their  countiy. 

As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school.  It  depends  upon  his 
ability  whether  the   object  of  the    school   is   realized   or   not. 
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Seminaries  ur  teachers'  training  schools  are  therefore  cstab- 
Ushctl  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  teachers  arc 
appointed,  according  to  their  ability,  to  the  national  schools. 
These  training  schools  arc,  however,  in  want  of  improvement, 
and  Mr.  Kreiberg  considers  it  a  mistake  that  they  arc  established 
in  the  villages  and  not  in  the  towns,  as  the  students  in  those 
villages  live  and  move  in  very  narrow  circles,  and  do  not  get  a 
clear  view  of  what  life  is  or  what  it  ought  to  be ;  nor  have  they 
the  same  freedom  or  opportunity  as  in  the  to^vns  to  attain  the 
practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  duty  which  they  afterwards 
have  to  perform.  A  reform  in  that  respect  is  now^  under  con- 
sideration by  the  legislature  ;  may  the  decision  not  be  delayed 
too  long. 

One  step  has  already  been  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
by  improving  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  seminary 
teachers,  and  by  that  means  drawing  abler  men  to  fill  this 
situation.  In  reference  to  the  training-schools  in  England,  Mr. 
Kreiberg  says  :  "  I  visited  in  England  several  similar  institutions, 
and  found  them  to  be  most  excellent  for  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  for,  and  I  should  consider  them  to  be  a  good  model  for 
such  institutions  in  other  countries.  I  shall  certainly,  therefore, 
not  forget  to  notice,  and  if  possible  to  introduce,  if  practicable, 
in  my  own  country,  all  such  good  things  as  I  saw  and  experienced 
during  my  too  short  stay  in  England."  The  teacher's  remune- 
ration and  position  in  life  is  of  great  importance ;  if  he  can  do 
his  duty  with  pleasure  and  self-reliance,  and  devote  his  time 
entirely  to  the  important  work  he  has  to  do,  how  much  better 
will  it  be  done  than  when,  from  his  being  underpaid,  and  even 
short  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  his  cai-es  weigh  heavy  on  him, 
and  destroy  his  energy.  Even  in  those  countries  where  most 
has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  people,  far  too  little  has 
been  done  for  the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  great  and 
important  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

The  Danish  teachers  have  had  much  to  encounter  in  this 
respect,  but  as  they  did  not  let  their  just  complaints  rest,  but 
persevered  in  them  with  unity  and  firmness,  they  were  at  last 
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heard,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  which  their  situation  was 
considerably  improved.  Before  that  law  was  enacted,  the  teachers 
in  the  towns  were  worse  off  than  those  in  the  country  villages, 
as  the  latter  generally  had  small  farms  connected  with  their 
residence  at  the  school,  and  the  head  teacher  was  clerk  in  the 
church,  for  which  he  was  remunerated ;  whereas  the  former  often 
had  to  emj)loy  their  leisure  time  in  giving  private  instruction, 
and  thereby  gaining  something  extra  in  order  to  keep  their  wives 
and  families  from  want;  but  this  overworking  never  failed  to 
i-evenge  itself  upon  the  schools.  To  name  here  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  the  Danish  schoolmasters  would  be  of  httle  use, 
as  their  peculiar  circumstances  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the 
teachers  in  England.  It  will  be  enough  to  state,  that  they  are 
now  paid  so  that  with  care  they  may  live  in  a  becoming  and 
respectable  manner  according  to  their  station,  and  what  is  still 
more,  be  free  from  anxiety  about  future  siclaiess  or  incapacity 
or  old  age,  in  which  cases  they  are  entitled  to  pensions  during 
their  lives,  which  are  continued  to  their  widows. 

Lastly,  school  management  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 
On  the  practical  arrangement  and  conscientious  government  of 
schools  their  usefulness  in  a  great  measure  depends,  and  in  this 
respect  also  I  think  the  system  of  education  in  Denmark  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  head  management  is  under  the 
"  Cultus  Minister  iwn"  or  Ministry  of  Instruction  and  Eeligion, 
who  appoint  a  head  school  director.  The  duty  of  this  officer  is 
to  superintend  all  matters  connected  with  the  schools,  and  to  sec 
that  they  are  properly  conducted ;  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to 
travel  throughout  the  country  every  year  to  inspect  the  seminai'ies 
and  schools,  and  to  report  the  result  to  head-quarters.  It  would 
be  better  if  there  were  more  travelling  inspectors  appointed. 
Each  county  has  its  own  school  committee,  consisting  of  the 
clergy  and  a  certain  number  of  laymen,  elected  by  the  couunu- 
nity,  and  the  schoohnastcrs  have  to  refer  all  questions  whit'h 
may  arise,  through  the  committee  to  the  Cultus  Ministerium . 

No  private  school  can  be  established  without  the  sanction  of 
government ;  and  the  public  is  thus  guarded  against  bad  school 
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management  and  inferior  teucliers.  Teachers  of  colleges  an<l 
grammar  schools  must  all  have  taken  degrees  at  the  Copen- 
hagen University.  The  schools  in  iJenmark  arc  consequently 
not  in  want  of  protection  and  inspection,  and  their  number 
covers  the  whole  country  like  a  net.  No  place  is  so  insignificant 
or  out  of  the  way — no  family  so  poor  but  that  the  blessings  of 
education  reach  it ;  and  persons  in  better  circumstances  may,  at 
a  very  small  expense,  give  their  children  the  highest  class  of 
education.  Every  one  bears  his  portion  of  the  expense,  and 
thus  a  kind  of  mutual  insurance  company  is  formed,  securing  to 
each  member  of  society  an  education  adequate  to  his  station  and 
abilities.  If  the  election  of  members  to  the  different  committees 
is  made  with  care,  and  this  the  inhabitants  have  in  their  own 
hands,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  system  of  management  is 
such  as  to  secure  both  proper  supervision,  and  the  systematic 
and  efficient  co-operation  of  all  concerned. 

The  system  of  national  education,  in  Denmark,  has  now 
worked  for  more  than  forty  years.  Pobably  from  the  size  of  the 
country,  which  has  not  more  than  two  to  three  milhons  of 
inhabitants,  it  works  better  and  more  easily  than  in  larger  states, 
particularly  those  in  which  religious  sects  are  more  varied  and 
numerous.  Everyone,  who  knows  anything  of  Denmark,  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  this  educational  system  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  happiness  of  its  people.  I  may  here 
mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  there  are  but  few- 
dissenters  in  Denmark,  as  the  people  seem  to  embrace  in  their 
religious  views  more  the  essence  of  all  the  different  Christian 
denominations,  and  dissenters  have  therefore  no  objection  to  let 
their  children  remain  in  school  during  the  hours  of  rehgious 
instruction,  although  they  are  allowed  to  leave  if  the  parents 
desire  it. 

I  give  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kreiberg's  remarks,  which  have 
a  particular  reference  to  his  visit  to  England,  as  far  as  possible 
in  his  own  words.  He  says,  "  I  cannot  finish  this  short  and 
incomplete  sketch  of  the  Danish  national  educational  system 
without    observing,    that    when,    last     summer,    through    the 
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assistance  of  my  government,  I  stayed  a  few  months  in  England, 
in  order  to  see  the  working  of  the  various  systems  there,  and 
had    an    opportunity   of  seeing  many    very   excellent   schools, 
and  of  appreciating   the   great   energy  and   very   high    ability 
with  which  many  of  the  teachers,  as  well  male  as  female,  filled 
their  situations — although  I  had  seen  many  things  worthy  of 
adoption,  yet  I    left   England  with  sorrow,   reflecting    that    a 
country  like  this,  mighty,  noble,  and  rich,  compared  with  other 
countries,  should  allow  the  subject  of  national  education  to  be 
so  much  neglected.     The  English  nation  has  done  much  which 
makes    it  great    in  the  eyes  of  the   world  ;  it   has    particularly 
given  many  striking  examples  of  what  can  be  done,  with  united 
power,  to  promote  the  realisation  of  good  and  great  ideas.     May 
it  unite  with  all  its  power  in  establishing  effectually  what  yet  is 
wanting  to  complete  its  greatness,  namely,  a  system  of  national 
education,  calculated  to  embrace  all  classes,  high  and  low,  of 
every  rehgious  denomination.    Let  neither  superstition  nor  false 
liberty  stand  in  the  way  of  so  good  and  benevolent  a  work,  upon 
the  realisation  of  which  the  permanency  of  England's  greatness, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends.     I  have  often  with' pain  read  in 
English  newspapers,  that  bad  parents  have  had  to  be  compelled 
by  law  to  provide  their  own  children  with  the  merest  necessaries 
of   life,   but   I   have   yet  with  still  greater   pain  witnessed    in 
England,  that  the  law  does  not  compel  reckless  and  bad  pai'ents 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  good  of  their  children  ;  that  it  docs 
not  compel  them  to  pay  even  the  smallest  trifle,  out  of   the 
money  which  they  must  spend  in  drink  and  gambling,  towards 
the   support  of  schools,  or   similar  institutions,    which    might 
stand   in   the   place   of  parents    to   such   poor   and    neglected 
children.     Surely,   compulsion   of  this   kind   can   never   be   at 
variance   with    the   right   ideas  of  liberty ;    it  rather   supports 
liberty,    because,    without  real    education,    there    can   be   no   real 
freedom.     A  people   may  indeed  call  itself  free;    but  it   is   far 
from   being  so    in  reality,  so    long   as   it  is    bound  with    the 
heavy  fetters  of  ignorance  and  superstition.     It  is  onlv  when 
these   fetters   arc    broken  and   cast   off,  tliat  liberty  can  thrive 
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and  grow  uj)  into   a    large  and   beautiful  tree,    under   .whose 

branches   and  pleasant   shade    we    may    dwell    in    peace   and 
happiness." 
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